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This day is published, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
B No. CCOCCXXV., for MARCH. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. ig ail 
Dangers of the Country. No II.—Our Internal Dangers. 

ee ods or, Varieties in English Life. Part VII. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Lavengro. 

The Arts in Portugal. 

oe ial and the Agricultural Interest. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, Price 


2s. 6d, or by Post, 3s., contains: 








t Fishing and Fish. | 8. Sketches of American So- 
: -anmeagg sb Master of | ciety. By a New Yorker. 
, Life at a Watering Place. 


—The Dog of Alcibiades. 
9. Phantoms and Realities. An 
5. An inedited Letter of Gibbon. Autobiography. II. Noon. 
é Gabrielle ; or, The Sisters. | 10. Alfieri. 
* Public Vehicles of London. | 11. History of French Journals, 
The Cabs. and Biography of French 
Journalists. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR MARCH, 


Price 1s. 6d., contains :-— 

Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino. 
The French Pulpit—Bourdaloue and Masillon. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Poems. 
History of Ancient Art among the Grecks. 
Snow's Arctic Regions. 
Rohner on Musical Composition. 
Lord Holland's Foreign Reminiscences. 
Ultramontanism. 
The Taxes on Knowledge. 

Review of the Month, & &c. 


This day is published, in feap. 8vo, price 1s. cloth, 
THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY . TO 


THEOLOGY and of THEOLOGY to RELIGION ; or, “S. T. Cole- 
ridge, his Philosophy and Theology.” Reprinted from the “ Eclectic 
Review’ for January, 1851. Revised and extended. 

Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


Words. ‘ 
3. Graves by the Sea-side. 
4. The Force of Fictions. 
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WITH A PORTRAIT OF SIR HENRY LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 
The March Number, price Half-a-crown, of 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


CONTAINS: 

The Valley of Bunnoo and the Siege of Mooltan. With a Portrait 
of Sir H. Lawrence. 

The Churchyard Bride. An Irish Legend. 

“ Turning out a Bagman.” 

The Gipsey. 

W olves: Zoological Notes and Anecdotes. By the Author of 

Lord Bacon in Adversity.” 

Raphael's Portrait. 

The Twin Sisters. A True Story. By W. Wilkie Collins, Author 
of “ Antonina.” 

An Extraordinary Honeymoon. 

The Trip of the “ Dilettanti” to Gdttingen. By one of that 
Respectable Company. 

The Wiggine’ Musical Party. 

Madrilenia ; or, Trutl " is >. ° - 

: end Wank 1s and Tales of Spanish Life. By H. Drum 

ueen Margaret of Scotland, Sister of Henry VIII 
Lene Gough's late Victories in India. ? ‘ 
onfessions of a Rejected Suitor. 
The Wonders of the Heavens. 
Reviews. 
Also, now ready, Part 1, price One Shilling, of 


mE PICTURE GALLERY. Containing Por- 
Chas ee Elizabeth, John Law, Captain Marryat, and of 

- Dancing at the Hague. With Memoirs and Anecdotes. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


YY ’ v, 
((OLBU RN S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Pm yn For Marcu. No. CCCLXITI. 
J LL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE: 
or, What brought Everybody to London in 1851. 
ani . Chaps. I., IL, and III. 
Garisse de Maulevrie 
Notes in Corawall. 


xtemee’® Sporting Tour. Chaps. LXVII., LXVIII., and 
The Money i 
¥ Banks Field. 
oa Somerset. -_ 
Gon cat ture of the Trobadours. 
Romie ‘annetta. By Captain Medwin 
™ tony the Danube , 
nh. yr Dragons. By John Oxenford. 
orests of Antiquity and of Present Times. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


r ‘H > 
[NE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
MACEUTICAL SoctEpts the TRANSACTIONS of the PHAR 
STEN Ts - The os 
Medicines to Mea cPsTieht of a Pharmacopeia—The Supply of 
Irade—Extract of tanta eel — of Medicines ; Reera of 
~ » Otassio-Tartrate of Iron—The Pre- 
Longifolium, Se ar’ Alkaloids—The Flower-Buds of Calysaccion 
Return of certain a ax-Tree of Carolina—Lobelina— 
uring the las: Twente a ~ Imported, Consumed, and Exported, 
and its Parasite—Cedron—; Years—The Propagation of the Leech 
= fayran m—~Zine Yellow and Zinc Green—Eau de 
ante Atomic Weights of Adulteration of Opium with Salep— 
Famke Is. of Simple Bodies—Peat and its Products, 
. d 
—— A rd Charehii, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
‘ MEIX. may be’ had Pia ee yopy he 
’ preceding 














In 8vo, with Plate and Woodeuts, 10s. 6d. cloth, 


T ESEARCHES on LIGHT: an Examination of 


all the known Phenomena connected with the Chemical 
Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the published Photo- 
graphic Processes, and many new Discoveries in the Art, &c. 
By R. HUNT, Keeper of Mining Records, Museum of Practical 
Geology. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published , Vol. 1., in royal 4to, price 42s. cloth. 
BSERVATIONS ON DAYS OF UNUSUAL 
MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE, made at the British Colonial 
Magnetic Observatories, under the Departments of Ordnance and 
Admiralty. Printed by the British Government, under the super- 
intendence of Licut.-Colonel EDWARD SABINE, of the Royal 
Artillery, yo y {zu 1.—1840, 1841. ’ 
"(Part I1.—1842, 1843, 1844. 
™ Lately published, 

1, OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETI- 
CAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at HOBARTON, 
in VAN DIEMEN ISLAND, and by the Antarctic Naval Expedi 
tion. Vol. I.—Commencing with 1841. With Abstracts of the 
Observations from 1841 to 1848 inclusive. 4to, 42s. cloth. 

2. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETI- 
CAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY AT TORONTO, 
in CANADA. Vol. I.—1840, 1841, 1842. 4to, £2 2s. cloth. 

3. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETIT- 
CAL and METEOROLOGICAL ORSERVATORY at ST. HELENA. 
Vol. I.—1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. With Abstracts of the Observations 
from 1840 to 1845 inclusive. 4to, £2 2s. cloth. 

4. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT 
on the GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMER- 
SET. Demy 8vo, l4s. cloth. 

5. CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT ON THE 
GEOLOGY of the COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY, and of Parts 
of TYRONE and FERMANAGH. Demy §vo, 24s. cloth. 

6. PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and 
DESCRIPTIONS of the PALEOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, 
DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. Demy 8vo, 9s. cloth 

7. GEOLOGICAL MAPS, and Horizontal and 
Vertical SECTIONS. The Maps and Horizontal Sections geo 
logically coloured under the superintendence of Sir H. T. DE LA 


BECHE. 

8. MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of ECONOMIC 
GEOLOGY in LONDON. Vols. I. and Il. in royal 8vo. Vol. I. 
with Woodcuts, and 9 large Plates (7 coloured), 21s. cloth ; Vol. IT 
in 2 thick parts, with 63 Plates (3 coloured), and numerous Wood- 
cuts, 42s. cloth, or 2ls. each Part. 


9. BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; forming 
a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and published 
by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. Decades 
1, 2, and 3, with Ten Plates each. Royal Svo, price 2s. 6d., and in 
royal dto, 4s. 6d. each Part. 
London: Published for Her Majesty's Stationery Office, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


BRADLEY'S OVID, IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
QGELECTIONS from OVID'S METAMORPHO- 
SES: with English Notes and Questions. For the Use of 
Schools. By the Rey. C. BRADLEY, M.A. A New Edition, cor- 
rected and considerably enlarged, by the Rev. JOHN T. WHITE, 
M.A., Junior Upper Master of Christ's Hospital. 
By the same Editor, New Editions, 
rs rl 4) Tro 

BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS from PH ADRUS, 
with English Notes, &c.: corrected and enlarged. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Eng- 
lish Notes, &c.: corrected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, 
&e.: corrected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS’S GERMANY and AGRICOLA, from 
the Text of Ritter: with English Notes, &c. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS of CYRUS, from 


the Text of Schneider: with English Notes, &e. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











MR. COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY, ARITHMETIC, &c. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. boards, . 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part I.: with the 
Use of Logarithms. By the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, M.A., 
Rector of Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. —K EY, 38. 6d. (in the press). 


Also, by the Rev. J. W. Colenso, M.A., New Editions, 


ARITHMETIC, for the Use of Schools, 12mo, 
ds. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part I. 12mo, 
4s. 64.—K EY, 5s. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part I]. 12mo, 


63.—K EY, 5s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, complete. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
SIMSON’S EUCLID, with 500 Problems. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 
The PROBLEMS separately, with Key. 


$s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Of whom may be had, just published, 


MAYNARD’S SOLUTIONS to all the UN- 
WORKED EXAMPLES in Mr. Colenso’s School Arithmetic. 


12mo, 





l2mo, 6s. 





WANOSTROCHT’S RECURIL CHOISI, BY DELILLE 

A New and greatly improved Edition, 12mo, price 3s. bound, 
R ECUEIL CHOISI de TRAITS HISTORIQUES 

\ et de CONTES MORAUX; avec la Signification des Mots 
en Anglais au bas de chaque Page. By Dr. N. WANOSTROCHT 
New Edition, revised and corrected by C. J. DELILLE, French 
Master at Christ's Hospital, London, and at the City of London 
School. 

New Editions of Dr. Wanostrocht's other Works, 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. Revised by J. C. 

TARVER. 1l2mo, 4s. 


KEY to the GRAMMAR. 12mo, price 3s. 
GIL BLAS. New Edition. 12mo, price Ss. 


bound 

TELEMAQUE. New Edition. 12mo, price 
4s. bound. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. New Edition. 12mo, 
price 4s. bound, 

LITURGIE de l'EGLISE ANGLAISE. 32mo, 
price 4s. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Dulau 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Houlston and 


Stoneman; E. P. Williams; C. H. Law; and Clarke and Co 


YOPYRIGHT of CARPENTER’S SCHOLAR'S 

/ SPELLING ASSISTANT.—CAUTION.—Booksellers and the 
Public are requested to take Notice that the Copyright in this 
work is vested in us, and that any person selling, or offering for 
sale in Great Britain or the Colonies, copies of an Edition pubd- 
lished by Mexsrs. Simms and M'Intyre of Belfast, or any copies of 
any other Edition of the said Work not published by us, will be 
procecded against as infringing such copyright ; and that no Irish 
reprint of such Work can be legally sold out of Treland. 
LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co. 
WHITTAKER and Co. 





London, Feb. 1851. 


ARNOLD'S DEMOSTHENES, WITH ENGLISH NOTES 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 

(THE ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on the 

CROWN, edited, from the best Text, with ENGLISH 
NOTES, and Grammatical References. By the Rev. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fel 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Editor (with English Notes): 


1. The OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of DEMOS.- 
THENES. 3s 

2. The AJAX of SOPHOCLES. 3s. 

3. The PHILOCTETES of SOPHOCLES, (Ja 


the Press 
EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
This Day, Octavo, 9s. 
] E OBLIGATIONE CONSCIENTLE® PRAE.- 
LECTIONES DECEM OXONII IN SCHOLA THEOLO 
GICA HABIT, A.D. mpcxivi. A ROBERTO SANDERSON, 
8. Theologiw Ibidem Professore Regio, Postea Episcopo Lincolni 
ensi. With English Notes, including an abridged Translation, by 
W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
london: John W. Parker, West Strand 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 2 
TEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. The 
5 Translation carefully revised by the Rev. A. J. U. MOR 
RISON. Vol. 2, with a General Index. Price 4s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
I OMER’S ILIAD, literally translated into Eng- 
lish Prose. Post 8vo. Fine Frontispicce. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. sa 
ROHN'S SHILLING SERIES FOR MARCH. 
. 7 TT Ae Pal "Lr 
(UIZOT’S LIFE OF MONK, translated by R, 
A. SCOBLE, Esq. The only complete edition (with an = 
pendix of Historical Documents). Double volume. Fine Portrait, 
Is. 6d. 














Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 

LANE AND BULWER’S W ATER CURE. 

IFE AT THE WATER CURE, or a Month at 

4 Malvern. By R. J. LANE, R.A., and CONFESSIONS of a 

WATER PATIENT. By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 12mo, 
ls. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 3s. 


(THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 

March, 1851. Contents: Ireland, the Past and the Future. 
—Leaves from the Portuguese Olive; Bernardin Ribeyro—Mau 
rice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune: Chapter XXVI. A Remnant 
of “ Fontenoy; Chapter XXVIII “The Cranagh,;” Chapter 
XXVIII. Some new Acquaintances. —Wilde’s “ Boyne and Black- 
water.”’—Another Flight of Lady-Birds: Olive, Time the Avenger, 
Evelyn, Nathalie.—Johnston's England as it is.—Leaves from the 
Portfolio of a Manager: No. I1L—St. Valentine’s Day: a Legend 
of 8t.Valentine. By Jonathan Freke Slingsby.—A Valentine to my 
Daughter—The Papal Aggression: Vindicia Anglicang. 

Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co.,2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


Will be published, in 8vo, price 3s. 64., March Ist, 
HE NUMISMATIST: a Monthly Publication, 


Ds exclusively devoted to the Familiar Mustration of the 
SCIENCE of NUMISMATOGRAPHY, or that Branch of Anti- 
querian Research which relates to ANCIENT COINS and 
MEDALS. By MAXIMILIAN BORRELL. 
London : John Hearne, 81, Strand; Rollin, 12, Rue Vivienne, 
Paris; Lailliere, New York. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


\. 





a 

MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES’ 
YEAR on the PUNJAB FRONTIER. 2 vols. 8vo. 
‘With beautiful Dlustrations. 38s. bound. 


11. 
WRIGHT’S NARRATIVES of MAGIC 
and SORCERY. 2vols. Post8vo. 21s. 


1. 
MEMOIRS of a LITERARY VETERAN. 
Including Sketches and Anecdotes of the most dis- 


Literary Characte’s from 1794 to 1849. By 
Hy . Guuses. Svols. Post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


Iv. 
UNITED STATES AND CUBA; 
‘or, FIGHT YEARS OF CHANGE AND TRAVEL. 
By R. Graxvite Tarioz. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


THE CONFESSOR. A Nove. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 3is, 6d, 


VI. 

WILKTE COLLINS’ RAMBLES BE- 
YOND RAILROADS; or, NOTES TAKEN A-FOOT 
IN CORNWALL. With several beautiful Illustrations. 
Crown Byo. 15s. 


vI 


1. 
THE EARL OF BELFAST’S TWO 


GENERATIONS; or, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND 
EDUCATION. 2vyols. Post8vo. 2is. 





Viil. 
THE BRIDAL and the BRIDLE; or, 
OUR HONEYMOON TRIP in the EAST in 1850. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


™. i 

CAPTAIN THACKWELL’S NARRA.-. | 
TIVE OF THE SECOND SIKH WAR. Post 8vo. | 
10s. 6d. | 


x. 
MONK’S GOLDEN HORN, AND) 


SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA, | 
andthe HAURAAN. 2 vols. Post 8vyo. 2s. 


XI. i 
FRANCIA; A TALE OF THE REVO.| 
LUTION of PARAGUAY. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


xu. 
ROBERT BELL'S WAYSIDE PIC.) 
TURES in FRANCE, BELGIUM, and HOLLAND. | 
New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 
xItt. 

MISS SINCLAIR'S LORD and LADY | 
HARCOURT. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. | 


xIv. 
THE REV. DR. POOLE’S SIERRA 
LEONE andthe GAMBIA. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2Is. 


xv. 
MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA, FROM 
178 FOUNDATION IN THIS COUNTRY TO THE | 


DAY. By Grornce H ' . 
cen tae y & Hocartez. 2 vols 





xvI. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR OF THE 
with Introduction we nee 7... | 


and 
MEBE. Svols. Post Svo. 3is. 6d. 
xvi. 


THE LADDER OF GOLD. : 
STORY. By Rossar soe. Au Be er 


Pictures in ” 
Sees Gres Sha ke em ent alland,” ho. Sole. 


xXVTU. 


THE BARONESS VON BECK’S PER. 
NAL ADVENTURES. 2 vols, Post tvo. With 





RicuakD Beytiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty ) 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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NEW WORKS. 


I. 
The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. By 


Sm Hewry T. De La Becue,C.B.,F.R.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


SHARON TURNER’S SACRED HIS. 
mORY of the WORLD. New Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Itt. 


ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC from 


1837 to 1849; with a Glance at California. With 4 coloured 
Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


IV. 


Commander E. FORBES’S Work on DA- 
HOMEY andthe DAHOMANS. With 10 coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


v. 


GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GEO. 


GRAPHY. Improved (1851) by Mr. Epwarp Hvaues, 
New Maps, Plates, &c. Fecap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Vi. 


Bishop BUTLER’S MODERN ATLAS. 
28 full-coloured Maps (1851); with enlarged Index. Royal 
8vo. 12s. 

VII. 


Bishop BUTLER’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 


23 full-coloured Maps (1851); with enlarged Index. Royal 
Svo, 12s. 


Vill. 


Dr. L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL HIS.- 
TORY of GREECE. Founded on Bishop Thirlwall’s. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

“ Dr. Schmitz’s manual will be of great value, not only to 
schools, but to all persons who are anxious to obtain a cor- 
rect knowledge of Greek history, and cannot find time to 
peruse the voluminous works of Thiriwall and Grote.”-— 


| Literary Gaxette. 


Ix. 


Sir GEORGE HEAD’S TRANSLA- 
TION of the METAMORPHOSES or Golden Ass of Apu- 
| leius. Post 8vo. 12s. 


x. 
Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MONASTIC ORDERS. With Etchings and Woodcuts, 


Square crown 8yo, 28s. 


xI. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA of 
ARCHITECTURE. Second Edition (1851); with above a 
Thousand Woodcuts, and Supplement. 8vo. 52s, 6d. 


xIl. 


SUPPLEMENT (1851) to GWILT’S 
ENCYCLOPZEEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. With upwards 
of 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. 6s. 


XIU. 


Professor CAMBIER’S SANDHURST 
COLLEGE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 5s, 


XIV. . 


Professor CAMBIER’S SANDHURST 
COLLEGE FRENCH READING BOOK. 12mo. 5s. 


xv 


The Rev. T. H. HORNE’S INTRO. 
DUCTION to the STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the 
SCRIPTURES. Ninth Edition; with Maps, Fac-similes, 
&e. 5 vols. vo. 63. 


Xvi. 


Mr. W. C. TOWNSEND'S COLLEC- 
TION of MODERN STATE TRIALS: with Essays and 
Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. . 





London: Loyemay, Brows, Green, anp 
LoycMANS. 
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MURRAY’S 
ONE VOLUME EDITIONs 





This day is published, New and Chea ti 
following Standard pi la oe 


Each complete in One Volume. 


1, 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOny. 
SON. Edited by Mr. CROKER. Most thorousi, 
revised, and corrected by the Editor, in 1848 
with much additional Matter.  Portrix 


Royal 8vo. 15s. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS 


Collected and arranged with all the Notes and 


Illustrations. Copyright Edition.  Portrai: 
and Vignette, Royal 8vo. 12s. 


3. 
CRABBE’S LIFE and POEMS, 
Collected and arranged with all the Notes an 


Illustrations. Copyright Edition. Portrait 
and Vignette. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


4, 
BYRON’S LIFE and LETTERS 
Collected and arranged with all the Notes ani 
Illustrations. Portraits. Royal 8vo, 1%. 


CAMPBELL’S BRITISH 
POETS. With Biographical and Critical \o- 


tices, and an Essay on English Poetry. Por 
trait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. 145s. 








MURRAY’S CHOICE EDITIONS. 





This day is published, New and beautifully printed 
Editions of the following Popular Authors. 


I. 
DAVY’S SALMONIA; &@ 
Days of Fly-Fishing. Fourth Edition, Wow 
cuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS IX F 


TRAVEL; or, the Last Days of a Philosophe 
Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. & 


II. em 
COLERIDGE’S SPECIMENS © 
TABLE-TALK. Third Edition. Port 
Feap. 8vo. 


~ 
vs, 


ABERCROMBIE on the INTEL 7 


LECTUAL POWERS. Thirteenth Editet 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ABERCROMBIE on the PHIL § 


SOPHY of the MORAL FEELINGS. 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 43. 


VI. . 
JAMES and HORACE sMimi 
REJECTED ADDRESSES. With te 
and Notes. Twenty-secoud Edition 
traits. Feap. Svo. 5s. 





Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 





Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature and 
Development. By Henry George Atkinson, 
FGS.,and Harriet Martineau. Chapman. 

We have read this book with mingled pain 

and indignation at the spectacle of a | 

once-powerful intellect becoming helpless and | 
weak through wading beyond her depth—in- 
dignation at the or | ma of shallowness and 
self-conceit received by a mesmerized woman 
of genius as so much profound philosophy. | 
We are not of those who object to the insti- 
tution, by. earnest and capable men, of a rigid 
and logical inquiry into the reasons for the 
faith that isin us. We can sympathise with 
the throes of a wounded spirit tortured by 
unbelief, and with the doubts that thorn-like 
tear the mind, harassed by perplexities about 
the faith ofits childhood. Though led by our 
own convictions to a creed as opposite as the 
poles from that of Francis Newman, we can 
atiently examine his arguments, and fear-_ 
aay analyse his conclusions, knowing them 
to be the results of earnest thought, and the 
man to be among our brightest, yet humblest 
intellects. But with flippant impiety we can 
hold no terms; with the inflated arrogance 
that would bring God and his Prophets, the 
faith of Bacon, and Milton, and Newton, the 
earnest and well-weighed convictions of many 
of the brightest geniuses, whose advent has 
a “ Nabe as blessed sunshine, to the. 
ar of condemnation, like so many suspected 
impostors and detected impositions venaiaomed | 
recrge a self-sufficient city magistrate, we can 

i ys Tho ae itten” (wre ash 

An ill book well written” (we quote ok 

Jeremy Collier) “is like poisoning My fountain 

that runs for ever; a man may do mischief 

this way, it may be, as long as the world lasts. 

= ay — to future anes, and lays a 
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Henry George Atkinson, for the required 
information. A correspondence ensued, which, 
apparently to the lady’s satisfaction, settled 
man and his faculties, his nature and develop- 
ment, theology and science, matter and causa- 
tion, Christianity and miracles, dreams and 
ghosts, light and the laws of nature, the belief 
in a future state, and the existence of a God! 
And all in two dozen letters! The inquiries 
are made in familiar—strangely familiar, con- 
sidering the subject—forms of speech; the 
responses are more dignified and oracular. 
The oracle speaks first, pronouncing “ all the 
systems of the world are wrong.” The ques- 
tioner is “not a whit alarmed” thereat, but 
concludes that the oracle must “have gone 
a step farther than other people,” and that he 
is ‘more modest than everybody.” ‘ Now, 
then—what is the brain?” asks Miss Mar- 
tineau { we quote the question as given in the 
book]. Phrenology and Mesmerism furnish 
a satisfactory reply, eliciting, however, a sup- 
plementary question from the lady, who 
anxiously asks, ‘‘ Why a liver disorder (in the 
mesmeree) causes pain in the shoulder (in the 
mesmerizer) ?” When Mr. Atkinson has 
done with the brain in general, his delighted | 
pupil, after asking for the loan of a skull, 


a 


pression produced was different. “I am 
glad,” she replies, “I asked you in what 
sense you used the words ‘God,’ ‘ Origin,’ 
&e., for your reply comes to me like a piece 
of refreshing sympathy—as rare as it is 
refreshing.” The oracle speaks again, and 
pronounces against Christianity. ‘‘ Strange 
as it may appear,” says Mr. Atkinson, “ and 
impossible as it may seem to so many, the 
Christian religion is, in fact, and will soon be 
generally recognised as no better than an old 
wife's fable”! Shortly after, a gleam of truth 
breaks out; the oracle (not Miss Martinean) 
exclaims, “I am running on like an old gossip.” 
The lady puts fresh questions—about the con- 
nexion of light and sight, &c.; and “also 
about how you conceive we may set to work 
to imagine the manner of the fact that we 
know to be fact,—that dying people impress 
others at a distance with a soe Be me by 
sensation, that the process of death is taking 
place ¥” The oracle wishes he could give a 
satisfactory reply to her questions respecting 
the nature of light, expresses sorrow that 
Reichenbach has not appreciated the facts of 
phrenology, declares that “ clairvoyance or 
prophecy is no greater step from our ordinary 
condition than seeing would be to a blind 








exclaims, ‘Now for the cerebrum!’ The 
oracle then pronounces his dicta upon the 
cerebrum, prophesying that when we shall | 
have the brain mapped out “ after the manner | 


_of a physical atlas, then we shall have a true | 


chart of the philosophy of the mind.” The | 
senses and the nervous system next pass under | 
a judgment, wherein the oracle mystifies us | 
in many ways by a physiology of his own, | 
and among other strangenesses, tattles of the | 
“absorption of pain,” and the absorption of | 
sulphur, as similar processes. Miss Mar. | 
tineau inquires farther, and is told some strong 
‘‘ facts about the senses,” chiefly derived from 
mesmerized patients; these facts seem to us 
to cut every way. The senses disposed of, 
the inquirer submits a string of very serious 
questions :— 

‘* Pray tell me, too, whether, in this last letter, 
you do not, in speaking of God, use merely another | 
name for law? We know nothing beyond law, do | 
And when you speak of God as the origin of 
all things, what is it that you mean? Do we know 
anything of origin ?—that it is possible? Is it eon- | 
ceivable to you that there was ever Nothing '— 
and that Something came of it? I know how we | 
get out of our depth in speaking of these things; 
but I should like to be aware where, exactly, you | 
think our knowledge stops.” 

The oracle replies as well as his “ poor 
thoughts will aid” him, assuring his disciple | 
that “all theologies will be found to be the 
offspring principally of abnormal conditions 
of disease”—that “ philosophy finds no God | 
in nature, and sees no want of a Creator’— | 


that “prophecy, clairvoyance, healing by | 
touch, visions, dreams, revelations, and the | 
delusion of believing themselves divinely 
inspired, are now known to be simple matters 
in nature, which may be induced at will, and | 


| vellous. 


person,” and replies to the inquiry relating to 
dying persons; of which reply the following 
fragment may serve as a specimen :— 

“To estimate properly the effects of persons 
dying, we require more correct data as to time and 
circumstance; and it is difficult to attain this. 
But of the existence of the fact I have evidence in 
the form of many good instances ; and so have you: 
and most persons have some case of the kind to 
relate. When the dying person appears to another 
in a form, such as of a black cat, or a shadow, or 
as a person, it is merely an induced condition, or 
subjective embodiment of an impression made, 
How any one can conclude otherwise seems mar- 
When a man is dead, he is dead—asa 
magnet is dead when the magnetic force is removed. 
A diamond is dead when it becomes charcoal. A 
certain constrained force, so to speak, is released, 
and this it is which influences. In every change 
force is released, and a disturbance caused.” 

Miss Martineau then winds up with re- 
newed expressions of delight and wonder, and 
thanks Mr. Atkinson for the indications he 


_has given “of the immediate nature and im- 


measurable extent of our ignorance.” The 
oracle has the last word, congratulating him- 
self indirectly upon being foremost among 
truth-seekers, and expressing his kindly pity 
for the errors of good and respectable people. 
And for such babbling as this, Miss Martineau 
gives up all faith in Christianity and a future 
state, and abandons herself to a belief in the 
unbelief of Mr. Henry George Atkinson! 

It is curious to find the name of Bacon 
taken in vain throughout these Letters, in 


‘which his method is entirely lost sight of. 
| What would the great advocate of inductive 
‘yeasoning say to the following extract from 


one of Miss Martineau’s Letters :— 
“It is really vexatious that I cannot convey to 


experimented upon at our firesides, here in | you, or any one, what I think I have reason to rely 


London—climate and other circumstances 
permitting—as well as in the holy land”— 
that (strangely misunderstanding the natural 
history of the matter) Mr. Crosse’s acari are 
the fruit “of the noblest experiments of the 


age”—that “the desire of a future existence | 


is merely a pampered habit of mind, founded 


upon the instinct of preservation.” The | 
wondrous flippancy and folly of this portion | 


of the book, to say nothing of the impiety 
of these “ poor thoughts” of Mr. Atkinson, 
astounded us. With Miss Martineau the im- 


on about this;—the existence of some faculty or 
faculties by which things can be known or con- 
ceived of apart from all aid whatever from the 
senses which usually co-operate in the presentment 
of ideas. You know that I preserve some distinct 
recollections, on awaking from the mesmeric trance, 
of the ideas presented in that state. Well: twice 
at least I have perceived matters so abstract as to 
owe no elements whatever (as far as I could discover) 
to the ordinary senses. For instance—I believe 
there are no persons (not blind) who have any 
| jdeas whatever with which visual impressions are 
not more or less implicated. I have asked every- 
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body, for many years,—everybody whom I thought 
capable of the requisite consciousness and analysis ; 
and they all tell me that there is nothing so ab- 
stract but that they entertain some image inse- 
parably connected with the thought. The days of 
the week,—the virtues and vices,—numbers,— 
geometrical truths,—even God,—all these have 
some visual appearance, under which they present 
themselves,—be it only their printed names. I 
have not had the op ity of questioning the 
blind (from birth) about this: but I am assured 
by some who have, that they have the same expe- 
rience derived from the other senses than that in 
which they are deficient. Now, in certain depths 
of the mesmeric state, I have received knowledge, 
or formed conceptions, devoid of all perceptible in- 
termixture with sensible impressions. Of course, 
I cannot explain what they were, because they 
could be communicated only to a person in a simi- 
lar state; and not by ordinary language at all. 
They have since (during five years) been gathering 
to themselves more and more visual elements; so 
that the experience remains only an affair of 
memory. But it is one which assuredly I can 
never forget. There is no pleasure that I would 
not forego to experience it again and often ;—the 
conscious exercise of a new faculty. I wonder 
whether you saw (as I did) lately, in a newspaper, 
an account of Wordsworth’s rapture in once being 
able to smell a flower ;—the only time in his life 
that the sense ever acted. I know what that is ; for | 
almost the same thing once happened to me: but | 
it is nothing to the other experience I spoke of. The | 
one occasions extreme and tumultuous amazement | 
—(the first experience of a new sensation) ;—a sort | 
of passionate delight, a conviction on the spot that 

we are only groping in a universe where we think | 
everything ours till a new primitive sensation comes | 
to show us how far we are from comprehending”* | 
nature; and then presently we have had enough | 
of it.” 

Whilst condemning the vague and crude 
speculations and sham reasonings of this | 
book, professed to be based on mesmerism | 
and phrenology, let it not be supposed | 
that we are denouncing either of these pseudo- | 
sciences. The great physiological and psy- | 
chological importance of the facts—and they | 
are many—of mesmerism, we fully appre- | 
ciate, and earnestly desire for them inves- | 
tigation. We see no absurdity in the pro- 
position that segments of the brain are | 
organs of our mental and moral faculties. | 
This confession of faith should exonerate us 
from the accusation of bigotry in pronouncing | 
judgment. But the investigation of the phe- | 
nomena upon which mesmerism and phreno- | 
logy are based require the sternest and | 
strictest methods, such as have certainly not | 
been applied to them by the greater number | 
of men who have undertaken the task, and | 
most of whom, to use a phrenological phrase, | 
have ‘ wonder’ developed so as to overpower | 
their reasoning faculties, even though some of 
them are men of genius, and all—at least, all | 
we have ever known, and we are happy to_ 
say it—men of unimpeachable integrity and 





earnestness. This wondering condition of | 8°@t to @ treaty for the eflectual suppression 
mind ineapacitates a man for correct observa. | f.the slave-trade within his dominions. Cap- 


tion of biological, physical, or psychological 
phenomena. An eminent German geologist, 
who visited England a few years ago, said he 
came over to meet and scan the persons of 
the British authors on his favourite subject, 
in order to judge whose works were worth 
ace | and whose not, and on whom he could 
depend. How would our professed mesmerists 
and ologists stand this test ? 

r all, we doubt whether the fallacies 
and sophisms of these Letters are likely to 


*“ For Man's sense is falsely asserted to be tl tandard 
of things. On the contrary, all the perceptions, beth of the 

_ sense and of the mind, bear reference to Man, and not to 
the univerve."—Bacon, Nov. Org., Aph. 41. 





in its pages both instruction and pleasure. 


_refinement—to the philanthropist many sug- 
gestions for the more effectual suppression of 


_extensive and hopeful field for missionary 





deceive many. They are served up so repul- 
sively, that none but weak and wanderin 
nike are likely to suffer from their perusal. 
Their authors are grievously mistaken in their 
estimate of human nature. The belief in a 
God of love, the hope of a future life, of a 
urer and happier state, are elements of the 
enen mind, inseparable from its ees | 
constitution. For our own part, we thin 
with the illustrious Hen at that “ the 
generations of men shall as soon become 
utterly irrational as plainly irreligious.”’ 








Dahomey and the Dahomans; being the 
Journals of Two Missions to the King of 
Dahomey, and Residence in his Capital in 
the years 1849 and 1850. By Frederick E. 
Forbes, Commander R.N.2vols. Longmans. 

Tere is a melancholy interest attaching to 

the kingdom of Dahomey. It is from this 

country that the slave-merchants derive their 
chief supply of victims for their nefarious 
traffic. ier year the king of Dahomey 
proclaims a slave-hunt, and his savage war- 
riors pour into some unoffending African 
village, massacre the old and the helpless, and 
earry off the able-bodied inhabitants, who are 
sold to the slave-merchants on the coast, and 
shipped for South America. But although 
most persons in this country are familiar with 
the name of the Dahoman monarch as the 
king of the slave-trade and its merchants, we 
have possessed hitherto a very slight know- 
ledge of the position of his kingdom, and of 
the habits, manners, and customs of his 
people. This deficiency is now supplied by 
the publication of Captain Forbes’s unpre- 
tending volumes. The work makes no pre- 

tension to literary merits. It contains a 

faithful record of the author’s personal obser- 

vations during his residence in the country ; 
and there are few persons who will not find 


It presents to the student of human nature a 
curious picture of ferocious barbarism united 
with considerable advances in civilization and 


the slave-trade—and to the Christian an 
enterprise. 

The commander-in-chief of the blockading 
squadron on the coast of Africa appointed 
Captain Forbes, in the autumn of 1849, to 
accompany the late Mr. Duncan, the enter- 
prising African traveller, to Abomey, the 
capital of the kingdom of Dahomey. Mr. 
Duncan, as many of our readers are aware, 
had received the appointment of vice-consul 
to the kingdom of Dahomey; and as the 
Dahoman monarch had requested that a naval 
officer might accompany Mr. Duncan to his 
capital, it was hoped that the king might con- 


tain Forbes landed at Whydah, the seaport 
of Dahomey, in October, 1849, travelled with 
Mr. Duncan to Abomey, had an interview 
with the king, and received an invitation to 
_ pay another visit to his court next year at his 
great festival or “‘ Customs,” when he pro- 
mised to give an answer respecting the pro- 
posed treaty. Accordingly, Captain Forbes 
returned to Whydah in the following year, 
_and spent more than two months at Abomey. 
He did not succeed in the object of his mis. | 
sion; but in this time he was able to obtain a | 
, considerable knowledge of the manners and | 
customs of this extraordi 


le. 
The kingdom of Tihomey. me faland from 





the Guinea coast, and stretches almost fo 
the banks of the Niger to those of the Volt 
the latter of which rivers divides it fy ‘< 
kingdom of Ashantee. It extends chen - 
miles from east to west, and nearly 200 f 7 
the sea coast at Whydah to its most northerh 
boundary. Its very name was unknown 2 
Europe till after the commencement of th 
last century, and it was not till 1724 that an 
intercourse popes to have taken place by, 
tween the Dahomans and the Europeans h 
that year the then king of Dahomey exp 
tured the chief town of the kingdom of Ardnh 
where he found a Mr. Lamb, the agent ¢j 
the English African company. Lamb was de. 
tained in captivity for nearly three years, by; 
was treated with exiraordinary” kindness | 
by the black monarch, who had hither — 
never seen a white man. It is in a lete — 
written by Mr. Lamb to his superior, th 
commandant of the English fort at Whyda 
that we obtain the earliest account of Dah, 
mey. At that _—— Dahomey was a smal} 
state lying equidistant from the banks of the 
Volta and the Niger; but it has gradually in. 
creased its territories on every side till it has 
become the most powerful monarchy in Wet. 

ern Africa. It is owing to its annual slave. 
hunts that Dahomey has obtained this acces. 
sion of territory ; but revenue from the sae 

of slaves is the primary object of these expe. 
ditions, and ‘ the addition of wasted cow- 
tries the necessary but far from coveted co 
sequence.” The population of the country, 
however, is not large :— 


‘‘Owing to the ravages of its devastating wan, 
the population of the kingdom of Dahomey dos 
not exceed 200,000 of both sexes; and Abomey, 
the capital, has not more than 30,000 inhabitant 
Of the whole population not more than 20,000 ar 
free, the remainder slaves. The regular army co 3 
sists of about 12,000, and of these 5000 are amazon. By) 
When the king goes to war, he levies in all abot 
24,000 men, and an equal number of commissarat 4 
followers. Thus he moves on his war march wih 9 
nearly 50,000 of both sexes, or one-fourth of te § 
whole population of his kingdom. It is scarey 
necessary to state that Dahomey is under a militay 
rule and government, and has no parallel 2 
history.” 


The inhabitants spend their time alternate 
in war and in feasting :— 


‘(In the months of November or December 
king commences his annual wars. For three x 
cessive years his people have asked him for ¥ | 
upon a particular place; and he marches 
concealing until within a day’s march the name ® 
the place against which he has brought the 
Against the devoted city his troops march, 
the king, nobles, and royal family remain 
camped. : 

‘Daylight is generally the time of onset ® 
every cunning, secrecy, and ingenuity 1s a 
to take the enemy by surprise. Thus at Okes#® 
in 1848, one chief turned traitor, and in os | 
the Dahomans at daylight. They had made 3 
on Abeah-Keutah, and in the night fell back up* ; 
Okeadon. On the opposite side to that > i 
ran a rapid river, and in crossing this many os | 
drowned, and but few saved. Although there be | 
no resistance, all the aged were decapitated @ | 
spot, to the amount of thousands, and the streay! ; 
and youth of the city sold into slavery. of 184 | 

“The Attahpahms, in the early part @ * | 
aware of the Dahoman march, sent every ™™ 
from their town, with all the aged, ¥ “re 
females. Unfortunately, the preparations wre 
Dahomans struck terror into the minds oe | 
soldiers of the Attahpahms, who, knows is 
fate, if conquered, excepting about 400, o 
the city. Yet these 400 resolute men mae? 
Dahomans in check, killed many, put oly rf 
the rout, and had it not been fora 
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d have discomfited the Dahoman 
amazon, Attahpahms stood, they would, 
-y ease, have conquered the merciless invaders. 

“ After the destruction of a town, notice is sent 
to all neighbouring cabooceers, or chiefs, calling 
upon them to swear allegiance to the conqueror. 
Many do so at once, and receive their original rank, 


————_ 


with an equal, a Dahoman, to act as coadjutor : the | 


remainder are persecuted until subjugated. 

“Qn the return from war in January, the king 
resides at Cannah, and what is termed ‘makes a 
Fetish,’ i. ¢., sacrifices largely, and gives liberal 
presents to the Fetish people, and, at the same 
time, purchases the prisoners and heads from his 
soldiers: the slaves are then sold to the slave mer- 
chants, and their blood-money wasted in the ensu- 
ing Custom, Hwae-nooeewha, as the great annual 
feast is entitled in Dahoman parlance. 

“Of these Customs, the most important is that 
held in March, and called the See-que-ah-hee, at 
which the king’s wealth is profusely displayed, 
and of which one of the following Journals affords 
the first description ever given to the world. That 
which is held in May and June, is in honour of 
Trade, with music, dancing, and singing. A small 
schooner on wheels, laden with gifts, is then drawn 
round the: capital, and the cargo afterwards 
scrambled for by the Dahoman army. 

“Tn July, on an appointed day, the soldiers are 
planted along the road from Abomey to the beach 
at Whydah, a distance of ninety miles. At the 
moment when the king drinks, its announcement, 
by the first gun of a royal salute fired at Abomey, 
iscarried by the musketry to Allahdah, whence the 
first of a salute there is conveyed similarly by sound 
to the beach at Whydah, intended as a salute to 
the Fetish of the Great Waters, or God of Foreign 
Trade. The boom of the first gun fired by the 
foreign forts at Whydah is echoed back through 
Allahdah to Abomey, whence another salute finishes 
this extraordinary Custom. August and September 
are occupied by preparations for war, serving out 
powder, balls, or gun-stones (small ironstones), and 
much palavar on war subjects. Before going to 
war the king makes a custom to the memory of his 
father, which generally lasts a month; and thus 
ends the year, keeping the nation in a fever of ex- 
citement, dancing, singing, haranguing, firing, and 
cutting off heads; thus demoralising more and 
more the natures of a people already among the 
most barbarous of the African nations.” 


The Dahomans are essentially a military 
nation, and their monarch must gratify their 
love of war, or lose his life and his throne. 


“Excited by the hopes of reward, the evil pas- 
‘ions of man are fearfully developed in Dahomey. 
Blood-money is the sure reward of valour, the price 
of blood the only fee; and it matters not if the 
prisoner is brought alive to the monarch, as his 
reeking head is almost equally valuable. Without 
a trophy, such as a prisoner or a head, the soldier 
had better have been killed : disgrace, and often 
condign punishment, follow to the defaulters of 
either sex, 

‘ There is not a more extraordinary army in the 
nown world than that of the military nation of 
rr The nucleus of the national power, the 

* is occupied at the pleasure of the militant 
people, who claim an annual war as a birthright. 
a m want of courage, or any other insufficient 
ten a, om monarch dares to dispute the will of 
s em e, he, who could by serving the vitiated 
ar tae of his soldiers have taken the lives of 
deta © or low, is as surely dethroned and mur- 
wie perf consists of females as well as 
ened and the amazons emulate and fre- 

¥ surpass the exploits of the males.— 


heli ena that maropeans are called upon to 
existence of a s,— i 
women prepared t, mazons,— fighting 


fe : 
Tror of the neighbouring tribes, dressed in the 


rs male soldiers, armed with muskets and 
valour, and np #ble ladies perform prodigies of 


hot unfrequently, by a fortunate 
+ ve the honour of the male soldiers, by 








do battle on all around, the | 





bearing down all before them, discovering them- 
selves to the astonished and abashed prisoners to 
be women, exceeding their male coadjutors in 
cruelty and all the stronger passions. * * 

‘In speaking of the two armies, let not the 
sensualist imagine that a Dahoman’campaign is 
disgraced by a freedom it would almost be natural 
to suppose to belong to so curiously disposed an 
army, half male half female. On the contrary, the 
latter are in charge of eunuchs, officered by their 
own sex, and scorn the softer allurements of their 
nature. To use their own words, ‘they are men, 
not women! their nature is changed! they will 
conquer or die!’ Such expressions could not be 
openly used, even as mere boasts, by women stand- 
ing in a jealous position, emulating the most daring 
acts and achievements of man, unless fundamentally 
true; and with the certainty of being openly con- 
tradicted, and brought to shame, by their fellow- 
soldiers of the opposite sexs Such then are the 
amazons, in whose chastity we may believe, when 
we bear in mind that the extreme exercise of one 
passion will generally obliterate the very sense of 
the others. The amazons, while indulging in the 
excitement of the most fearful cruelties, forget the 
other desires of our fallen nature. 

‘*Superstition assists in the preservation of the 
chastity of this most singular army. The amazons 
are accommodated within the precincts of the 
harem walls, and when abroad share the honour of 
royal wives. The bell announces to the traveller 
that he must not gaze on them; and thus they 
have not much opportunity of joining in conversa- 
tion with the opposite sex.” 


The author witnessed a review of these 
amazous :— 

‘** His Majesty, having asked me if I would wish 
to see a review of the amazons, to which I acqui- 
esced with delight, ordered three regiments to be 
paraded. The ground was changed, the men fall- 
ing back, and a square was marked out for the re- 
view. One regiment was distinguished by a white 
cap with two devices (blue alligators), another bya 
blue cross, while the third had a blue crown. The 
officers were recognised by their coral necklaces 
and superior dresses; while each carried a small 
whip, which they freely plied when required. After 
being inspected, they commenced an independent 
firing, whilst at intervals, rushing from their ranks, 
many of them would advance to the soot of the 
throne, address the king, hold aloft their mus- 
kets, and then return and fire them. During the 
review the ministers assembled. on the left of the 
king. On his right were some high officers of the 
amazons in uniform and neat accoutrements, per- 
forming their offices about the king’s person: one 
held a silver spittoon, another the royal hat, a 
third theclub,—a handsome ebony stick ornamented 
with silver; one proclaimed the conquests of the 
Dahoman army, while two, as heralds, with long 


trumpets, blew a blast, and then blazoned 
forth the numerous names of Gezo, the king of 
kings.” 


It is characteristic of this savage people, 
that the chief executioner holds the first rank 
in the kingdom, next to the monarch. The 
following are the principal officers of the 
king :— 

‘‘The actual first man in the kingdom is the 
miegan, who is the chief executioner ; the second, 
the mayo or grand vizier: there isa female miegan 
and a mayo, who have corresponding duties in the 
harem. Under the monarch, each rank has four 
equivalents : thus the miegan and the mayo hold a 
balance of power ; their coadjutors in the harem 
are also equal to them in rank. The people are 
divided into two parties,—the miegans and the 
mayo’s, the right and the left. In war, the 
miegan’s soldiers are joined by the miegan’s ama- 
zons, and thus form the right or advanced bat- 
talion.” 

We pass on to the customs of the court, 
the laws and punishments of the kingdom, 


and some miscellaneous topics :— 
“In the royal presence no rank is free from 


| prostration, and the throwing dirt on the head, 
| except white men, and a certain class of necroman- 
| cers, who regulate sacrifices to divert epidemics, 
and other evils: these people wear hats, and only 
bow to the throne. The liberated Africans and 
returned slaves are considered as white men; and 
while the king's ministers are prostrate in the dust 
they merely bow. In the royal presence none may 
smoke but white men ; and in the precincts of the 
palace, or the grand Fetish houses, none but whites 
may remain covered, and none may be carried or 
ride, or be shaded by an umbrella, unless by the 
king's permission. If the king’s stick be shown, all 
bow down and kiss the dust except the bearer, who 
is exempt. 

‘‘In entering a town or house, the head man 
presents the stranger with pure water, which he 
first drinks himself; and this is equivalent to a 
promise of safety. It is customary each morning 
to exchange compliments with sticks or seals, or 
other articles of virtd which may be known as the 
individual's representative ; and each stick-bearer 
receives a glass of rum ! 

“The royal wives and their slaves, I presume 
from the jealousy of their despotic lord, are con- 
sidered too sacred for man to gaze upon; and on 
meeting any of these sable beauties on the road, a 
bell warns the wayfarer to turn off, or stand against 
a wall while they pass. The king has thousands of 
wives, the nobles hundreds, others tens ; while the 
soldier is unable to support one. If one of the 
wives pf the king, or a high officer's, commits 
adultery, the culprits are summarily beheaded ; and 
the skull of one of the Agaou's wives is at present 
exposed in the square of the palace of Agrim-gomeh, 
in Abomey. But if adultery be committed by 
parties of lower rank, they are sold asslaves. Ifa 
man seduces a girl, the law obliges marriage, and 
the payment of eighty heads of cowries to the 
parent or master, on pain of becoming himself a 
slave. In marriage there is no ceremony, except 
where the king confers the wife, in which instance 
the maiden presents her future lord with a glass of 
rum. 

“The laws are very strict: treason, murder, 
adultery, cowardice, and theft, are punishable with 
death. Besides the form of trial illustrated in a 
later portion of this Journal, the cabooceers, headed 
by the Eeavoogan, form a court, of which the 
decision is subject to royal confirmation. If con- 
demned to death, the convict is removed to the 
miegan’s to await the king's pleasure ; if to slavery, 
to the mayo’s, for the same purpose. Any head 
man of a town or district can, by prostrating and 
kissing the ground, declare a king's court, and try 
a culprit ; but the sentence must be put in force at 
Abomey, and a public crier proclaims it in the 
market. All rank is hereditary and primogenitive, 
provided the king concurs; if not, he nominates 
another member of the family. The succession to 
the throne is also primogenitive, with the concur- 
rence of the miegan and the mayo, who otherwise 
discriminate between the several next heirs of the 
reigning family.” 

Of the dress and ornaments of the people, 
and of their houses, furniture, and food, we 
find the following account :— 


“<The dress of the soldier and amazon is a tunic, 
short trowsers, and skull-cap, all in uniform. The 
general dress of the Dahomans is a small cloth 
round the loins, and a large country or foreign 
cloth, or silk, &c., thrown over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm and breast bare, and reaching 
to the ancles. Hats are seldom worn, shoes never ; 
the king, however, wears sandals. The women 
wear a cloth reaching to the knee, fastened under 
their breasts, and leaving them exposed ; as they 
advance in years their breasts hang as much as two 
feet long, and are truly disgusting to European 
eyes. According to rank and wealth, anklets and 
armlets of all metals, and necklaces of glass, coral, 
and Popoe beads, are worn by both sexes. The 
Popoe bead is of glass, about half an inch long, and 

erforated. It is dug up in a country inland of 
Po , and cannot be imitated: all attempts 





hitherto have been detected, Hence it is very 
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destroyed the remains of the 
mbhumed, has hardened and sli tly changed the 
glass bead. e natives have a 
are the excrement of a large 
serpent, or dragon, which (to account for its never 
i lds, he dies.” 
houses, from the palace to the farm, 
. Walls either of clay or palm 
branches, enclose, according to the number of in- 
mates, courts and houses of all sizes, made of clay, 
and thatched with grass. 
A bamboo bedstead or a aed mats, = 
country icultural implements, an 
, a loom of iain material, besides the in- 
signa of office (if a cabooceer or head man), are 
the furniture. A store in each house is pro- 
vided with cloths, grain, foreign goods, &c. accord- 
to the wealth of the owner. Within the enclo- 
sure are all domestic animals, and invariably a dog. 
The diet is simple, consisting chiefly of messes of 
meat and vegetable, mixed with palm oil and 
, with which is eaten a corn cake called 
ee, or a dab-a-dab. There is very little va- 
riety. A mixture of beans, peppers, and palm oil, 
is made into a cake, and sold to travellers; yams 
and cassada form the staples of food. Foreign li- 
ors are scarce and expensive; and as palm wine 
is forbidden by the king, the chief drinks are a 
palatable malt called pitto, and a sort of bur- 
goo called ahkah-sar. Drunkenness is not allowed ; 
nor is there, except in Whydah, much opportunity 
for it. As a public example, the king kept a 
drunkard and fed him on rum, and exhibited him 
at the Customs, that his emaciated and disgusting 
appearance might shame his people from making 
pom gs of themselves: this terrible example is 
ead.” 


The religion of the Dahomans resembles 
that of the other nations of Western Africa. 
The Fetish of Abomey is the leopard, that of 
Whaydah the snake. The religion is a mys- 
tery known -_— to the initiated, who possess 
great power. Human sacrifices are common; 
and when a rich man dies, a boy and a girl 
are sacrificed to attend him in the next world. 

The city of Abomey, the capital of the 
kingdom, is thus described :— 


“Within about a quarter of a mile of the city 
gates, on either side of the road, under sheds, stand 
a couple of two-and-thirty-pounder carronades. 
From thence, to the very gates, the road is lined 
by the Fetish houses, numbering more than sixty. 
To the left is seen, on the outskirts of a copse, a 
palace, surrounded by a high red clay wall. No 
vistor can enter Abomey without a sensation of 
poy Saree np in the want of grandeur, and disgust 
at the ghastly ornaments of its gateway. The city 
is about eight miles in circumference, surrounded by 
a ditch, about five feet deep, filled with the prickly 
acacia, its only defence. It is entered by six gates, 
which are simply clay walls crossing the road, with 
two apertures, one reserved for the king, the other 
for his subjects. In each aperture 
skulls; and on the inside a pile of 
of all the beasts of the field, 
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and pond, and numerous blacksmiths’ shops. The 
roads or streets are in good order; and, though 
there are not any shops, the want of them is sup- 
plied by two large markets—Ah-jah-ee, to the 
eastward of the central palace, at once a market, 
parade, and sacrificial ground ; and Hung-jooloh, 
just outside the south gate. Besides these are 
several smaller markets, the stalls of which are all 
owned, and are generally attended, by women, the 
wives of all classes and orders, from the miegans to 
the blacksmiths. The fetish houses are numerous, 
and ridiculously ornamented. Cloths are manu- 
factured within the palaces and houses. The only 
other manufacture is in a pottery, which, with a 
dye-house, is a royal monopoly, inasmuch as the 
royal wives work them; and none may approach 
the factory. Within the city are large waste lands 
and many cultivated farms. There are no regular 
streets, and it is difficult for a European to imagine 
himself in the capital of a large country, as all 
the houses are surrounded by high red clay walls, 
which enclose large forest trees, besides orange, 
banana, and other fruit trees. All the houses 
are low and thatched, and one only, in the 
palace of Dange-lah-cordeh, and one in that 
of Cumassee, can boast of two stories. Leaving 
the south gate, the traveller passes through the 
town of Beh-kon, occupied principally by the palaces 
of Cumassee and Ahgon-groo, and the houses of the 
ministers ; whilst from the south-west gate the road 
leads to another royal palace. The Dahoman capital 
is, in fact, entirely unprotected by its walls and 
gates, and built in the most ill-judged of positions 
for so large acity. For a distance of five miles on 
every side there is no water. Passing out of the 
north gate, the traveller soon arrives at a most 
beautiful point of view. Standing on an eminence 
of some hundred feet, a fertile valley lies stretched 
at his feet, bounded in the extreme north-west by 
the lofty summits of the Dab-a-Dab hills, tinged 
with blue, and looming larger from the distant 
view. Here and there about this fertile plain are 
small oozy reservoirs of water, from which the sole 
supply of that necessary element is obtained for the 
populous city. With so scanty and precarious a 
supply, it may be well supposed that fresh water 
is a luxury in Abomey, and the cry of ‘ Seedaghee’ 
(good water) as constant as the ‘Agua de Lisboa’ 
of the Gallegos in Portugal. On the north-eastern 
side of the capital the farms are dependant solely 
on the rain-water collected during the rainy season, 
and secured in deep pits smeared on the inside 
with palm-oil, whence it is drawn off into earthen 
vessels, and thus stored up within the houses until 
the return of the rainy period.” 

In our concluding notice of this interesting 
work we a to present our readers with an 
account of the strange scenes which the author 
witnessed at the capital of Dahomey. 

The coloured drawings with which these 
volumes are illustrated are beautifully exe- 
cuted, and give an excellent representation of 
the appearance, dress, and customs of the in- 
habitants at their great festivals and on other 
occasions. 


— — 


Lelio, a Vision of Reality; Hervor; and other 
Poems. By Patrick Scott. Chapman and 
Hall. 

A writer who embroiders his foot-notes with 

Persian, and who is content with nothing 

short of Greek for his mottoes, must be too 

good a scholar not to be familiar with the 

a warning contained in Horace’s well- 

wn lines :-— 
“ Pindarum quisquis studet emulari, 
Jule, ceratis ope Deedalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto.” 

On Mr. Scott, however, the warning has 
obvious] _been lost; for, emulous of Dante 
and of Milton, he is not content to walk the 
common earth, but soars beyond time and 
Space to Ren angels and spiritual powers, 
and such matters as common men are 











, = 
wont to meditate upon in silent awe 


result, as might have been expected, a 
entirely with the Horatian prediction my 
‘What ‘ A Vision of Reality’ in Mp. Scots 
mind may mean, we do not profess to mo 
According to the ordinary signification of te 
words, it imports no more than “a sigh « 
something seen ;” but if Mr. Scott heetebe 
seen the things which he describes jp he 
‘Lelio,’ his realities are very much like oth ‘ 
men’s sick dreams, and he must not site 
upon a wide circle of sympathetic admirex 
Indeed, the number of readers, it is obyions 
must be extremely limited, who can follow the 
aspirations of a hero, of whom it is said:— 
**In part thou hast 

Visibly handled co-existent truth, 

That meets the eye no more than the thin air 

Which the life draws in daily ; for each subs 

Casts on the spirit an unsensual shadow 


From a diviner sun; to gaze on this 
Is the high privilege of the child of light.” 


An angel is the speaker, and this mg, 
account for the unusual character of thy 
imagery and language. Plain people yill 
however, be inclined to question the possi. 
bility of “‘ visibly handling” that whieh js a3 
impalpable as air; and they may: assured) 
be excused if, without the assistance of super. 
human intelligence, they find themselves w. 
able to comprehend such mysteries as “¢. 
existent truth” and an “ unsensual shadow.” 
It is perhaps of little moment, but when we 
are told that— 

“To gaze on this 


Is the high privilege of the child of light,” 
it might have been satisfactory to know 
whether “ this” relates to “ co-existent truth,” 
or to the “‘ substance” which casts an “ unsen- 
sual shadow,” or to the “ unsensual shadow” 
itself, or, last of all, to the ‘‘ diviner sun,” from 


which the substance derives, in opposition to | 


all recognised laws, the “ unsensual shadow’ 
which it casts on the spirit; for such is th 
structure of the passage, that to any or allot 
these is the “‘ this” equally applicable. 

In so far as the plot of ‘ Lelio’ is concerned, 
although professedly a dramatic poem, t® 
very much in the case of Canning’s knile 
grinder— a 

** Story, God bless you, I have none to tel, sir.” . 

It opens with a ‘ banquet,’ at which Lele, 
with his friends, Leone and Ridolfo, talk 2 
very tedious fashion about “the kin 
bowl,” and “the red god,” and “ the glow 
beauty’s smile,” — Leone representing 
ardent, Ridolfo the cold-blooded senstalis. 
and Lelio the man of spiritual tendence 
In the course of the poem, Leone having firs 
failed in seducing I/ya, a young lady se 
rarest beauty and the frailest principles, 
who is brought back to propriety at a on 
momentby the casual mentionof her * mothet 
cottage,” meets with Nina, a former viet 


now in the last stage of destitution and dees | 


and disappears from the scene, after 
the reader through eight or ten pages be 
vulgar remorse. ; 
Ridolfo. Attracted by a rustic Daphue, 
pursues her along a rotten wooden ; 


which giving way, both are precip! 


a torrent below. As the poet vividly — 
“ Down they go, splintering and ed opel 


where leaving them to splash and 
let us return to Lelio, whom we find te 
soliloquising :— 
“See! evening settles on the silent top Jain 
ode Aran, en npr 
Redection shuts the ine es ' 
Evening has had many die 
her by the poets, but surely this * oe 
time she has been made to “gather 
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from hill and plain. And then how is she 
made to gather it? In the same manner as 
reflection shuts the bright material world from 
the pensive mind. Gathers light, as reflec- 
tion shuts out the world? Then to take in, 
and to exclude, are, according to our poet, 
recisely the same thing, and “ gathering the 
foht” is to be understood as “ dispelling the 
light.” A little further on he says :— 


«What meets the eye at once is seldom truth.” 


If the converse be true, ‘ Lelio’ abounds 
with truths; for, of all the propositions which 
it contains, not one can be said to ‘“‘ meet the 
eye at once,” nor even after many and labo- 
rious inspections. While Lelio is prosecuting 
what he with singular gaccuracy calls his 





«wild thoughts,” he suddenly finds that they 


“ Have given formation to the dusky air ; 
Or do [I dream, or is the gloom around 
Heap'd into shape, such fitful shape as fits 
Impaipable things ?” 

A thing “impalpable,” and yet with ashape! 
Have Mr. Scott’s metaphysics brought him 
to this pass? But to be ‘‘ impalpable,” it 
seems, is not to be “invisible ;” for, continues 


Lelio,— 

“ Again "tis there! I see it 
Deepest amid the deepening shades, and growing 
In fearful (?) life; its features only seem 
Distinctly fashion’d, yet show less the impress 
Of physical nature, than the hot reflection 
Of a sun-like soul ; as if creative power, 
Willing to give to mind a visible clothing, 
Materialized a God’s intelligence !” 


Being charged to declare what it is, this 
“hot reflection of a sunlike soul” tells Lelio 
that it is— 


ae “Thy bodied thought—the angel 
Missioned to show thee what thou wouldst behold!” 


Lelio declares he is ready to look on any- 
thing, whereupon the Angel “ o’er his mind 
passes this mystic power,” and— 

“Sends it forth upon the fields 


Of esoteric truth, to gather fruit 
For the store-chambers of its mortal home !” 

What he sees on these “fields of esoteric 
trath” it were too tedious to mention. ‘ The 
burning aristocracy of hell,” time-serving 
statesmen, faded coquettes, and exanimate 
debauchees, pass before us in pictures not 
remarkable for originality. Wethen come to 
the following vision, in which the poet has 
concentrated all his powers and all his pecu- 

ties :— 

. “Let me look again, 

ho my sense swims upon a boundless ocean, 

' truggling against its own magnificence— 

= the flashings of bright points that pierce 

ar solid night, whence floats a spinning sound 

; a low melody—while round me ripples 

mpalpable cther, whose conflicting waves 
reaking in flame, the evanescent bloom 
Of blackest darkness, show nought near but thee 
panting beside me in untenanted space ! 
-~ hold! immeasurable shadow creeping 
er the clear void, and from a form that might be 
= Far of man, could the weak eye take in 
7 a outline, stretches forth a hand, 
n whose hollow rests a new-born world ; 
les r arm extends a mantle o’er 
ue limbs, and showers all forms of matter 
ah a of mind, upon its mighty surface, 
rn ihe the pulse of a stupendous life ! 
while those awful fingers poise 
Foner bling globe, then hurl it flashing from them— 
’ ety through the lash’d air, waking 
-— por on rary to hght -away— 
of giant joy, and shoutin 
© the unbounded universe, to welcome F 


A radian : 
; ally went God S$ ancient stars! 


rl eat ck ‘ene we are sure the reader 
. ail the visions of reality, however, whi 
Lelio sees in “the fields of Scoterie truth,” he 
. by none so deeply as by that of 
solicitations Oy to him while under the 
No ordi, Of his profligate friend Leone. 
to he gy re suffice for a spirit accus- 
ps. e o's, to “struggle against its 
ce, and he exclaims, in lan- 
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| 








guage more remarkable for irreverence than 
for poetry— 


** Life were too short to look. I do, I do 
Look on the master effort of a God, 
The point at which Omnipotence arriv'd, 
And stopp’d when it made Woman.” 


The end and aim of all Zelio’s visions seem 
to be to unite him with J/ya, whose attach- 
ment to Leone, with a sad want of truth, as 
well as poetic propriety, is represented as a 
mere physical inclination, which wanes with 
absence. She becomes enamoured of Lelio 
in a dream, and while she is narrating this 
dream to her sister, he approaches with these 
words :— 

“Tis she, and yet I need not look; her presence 

Is like a melody—the delicate winds 

Bear hither their rich embassage of sighs. 
Now Heav’n protect me ’gainst the rushing thoughts 


That beat upon my heart, lest earthly joy 
Unnerve it for the strength of God’s embrace!” 


With which burst of profane extravagance, 
this preposterous ‘ Vision of Reality’ closes. 

Mr. Scott says, in his preface, “if any de- 
scriptions of female beauty be objected against 
me as overstrained and injurious, I would 
reply, that to him who has felt its full in- 
fluence, no description can he exaggerated, 
and that I conceive of it as culminating only 
on its moral meridian.” By this we presume 
Mr. Scott means tosay, that the highest beauty 
is that which is illuminated by spiritual purity, 
—a very safe truism, in which, however, he 
would have better shown his faith had _ his 
apostrophes to his heroine been controlled by 
that religious reverence of which women, 
whose beauty is of that high order, are at 
once the best teachers and examples. But, 
after what has been written about women 





very much as we should a man who discoursed 
to us of an eloquent leg of mutton, or a 
melodious easy aan Again, when “ the 
blackness of thickest light” descends upon 
his hero, a very natural distrust comes over 
our minds as to the state of that gentleman's 
wits, and we should not feel surprised to hear 
him in the next sentence, like the stout gen- 
tleman in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ call for “the 
bottled lightning, a clean tumbler, and the 
corkscrew.” In these absurdities Mr. Scott 
is unfortunately not singular. They abound 
in only too many of those elegant duodecimos 
of misty and unmusical verse, to which the 
admiration of ‘ Festus’ and ‘ Paracelsus’ have 
given rise, where the faults of re originals 
are pushed to extravagance, and in place of 
the hoon insight and clear voice of the true 
poet, we have the cloudy half-thoughts and 
turgid utterance of the poetaster. 

In the notes to the ‘ Polio’ two translations 
of love songs from the Persian, by a friend of 
the author's now dead, are given. Both are 


beautiful, but we can only find room for the 


| 


from Homer downwards, there is something | 


ludicrous in a writer protesting that he has 
not pitched his praise of the sex too highly, 
who has nothing better to say than this— 
“ And thou, divinest woman! if with thee 

Beauty resides not, where doth beauty dwell ? 
Where breathes the man whose frozen grief could be 

Cold at its heart, nor own that brilliant spell, 
Whene’er that, rising moon-like on his night, 

There beams some eye of Eve’s most queenly daughters, 
Where feeling slumbers 'neath the surface-light, 

As lies the unfathom’d depth of sun-besprinkled waters!” 

Mr. Scott may rest assured that this sort 
of eulogy is altogether harmless,—a good deal 
more so than the lady whom, in his ‘Hervor,’ 
he describes as being 


** As spirited as a hurricane, 
And prettier than a flash of lightning!” 


In this poem Mr. Scott has made a fine old 
Scandinavian tale the vehicle for some very 
spasmodic attempts at humour and satire in 
the Ingoldsby vein, where, as usual in such 
imitations, bad taste and vulgarity deform 
every page. Gladly would we record that 
here or in the other poems we had found any- 
thing to justify the name. But we have not. 
Mr. Scott seems to labour under the not 
uncommon delusion that when he is not 
writing prose, he is writing poetry, and that 
he is the more poetical the farther he travels 
beyond the limits of common sense. When- 
ever, for example, he can combine two things 
which are wholly incongruous, he is pretty 
sure to do 60. Thus he tells us in one place 


of 
“Calm (?) flowers 
Sprinkling harmonious incense on the scene ;” 
and in another of “ bright flowers” crying out, 
“with their most odorous voices.” When 
Bottom says— 
“ I see a voice; now will I to the chink, 
To spy an’ I can Acar my Thisbe's face,” 

we enjoy the confusion of his terms; but 
we never suspect him of being poetical. So, 
when Mr. Scott makes his scents musical, and 


his voices fragrant, we are apt to regard him 





following :— 


* Portray thy beauty as I will— 
The charms which move with envious ire 
The idols circling Azor'’s fire— 
Thou art more lovely still! 


“For mortal vision ne’er did greet 
An image fairer than thy face— 
See! captive to eacn witching grace, 
The world is at thy feet! 


“ No more the sun, nor moon I see, 
Nor gleaming meteor in the skies ; 
Apostate to thy radiant eyes, 

I own no star but thee! 


“ Brighter than aught I can impart, 
More sprightly than the fairy’s wing, 
More soft than rose-leaves in the spring, 
By Heaven! how dear thou art! 


“ Realms far and near I've traversed o'er, 
Have worshipp’d many an idol’s shrine, 
Seen many graceful, soft, divine, 

But thou art something more! 


**]—thou—the soul and body! None 
Shall henceforth e’er declare 
That we are but a loving pair ; 

—QOh! dearest, we are onc! 


“ Poor, and forlorn with passion’s strife, 
Within thy sphere, by luckless chance, 
Khosroo has fallen: oh! give one glance, 

And look him into life!” 





Rambles beyond Railways ; or, Notes in Corne 
wall taken a-foot. By W. Wilkie Collins. 
Bentley. 

Havine rambled ourselves a few years since 

through Cornwall, and taken as nearly as 

possible the very tour our present traveller 80 

graphically and truthfully narrates, we are 

slad to join a companion who so ra 

Gewraiied the way with anecdote, and tale, and 

legendary lore; while the freedom and force 

of his descriptions wake again the restless fan- 
cies and the inexpressible delight with which 
we trod, in our vernal season, this land of 
old renown. A more fertile or less hackneyed 
subject our author could not have chosen, on 
which to lavish the rich resources of an artist’s 
eye and a t's soul. No corner of our 

‘tight little island’ offers so large a field of 

storied interest and dim tradition. To the 

lover of Nature.inviolate, here she revels in all 
the wild and wayward drapery of her gentlest 
and grandest aspects. ere she seems to 
stand aloof from the feverish changes of the 
world in unassailed simplicity. Land of 
storm and tempest, of brown moor 

rugged rock, hill and valley, cliff and crag, 
land of mystic memories and forgotten wor- 


ships, here is inspired the reverential awe 


which mingles so enchantingly the past with 


the present. 
TS most of us, this Cornwall of ours has 
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ever been a sort of dream-land of romance, 
from the time it spoke to our young mmagina- 
tions as the fabled scene of giant adventures 
and of heroic chiefs— 
“ Where the little valiant Englishman 
Slew the Giant Cormoran,” 
to the time when history led us to the land— 
“ Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancas and Bayona’s hold.” 
And, in later days, we have warmed at the 
miners’ chivalry and song, when they set off 
on their march for the Capital, to see justice 
done to their leader :— 
“ And shall Trelawney die ? 
There's thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why.” 
But to our travellers. When you have once 
ot round the ‘start’ (perhaps, as is generally 
e case, the heaviest part of our work), we 
can promise all who accompany these ‘ Ram- 
bles’ to find them only too short. Take, as a 
specimen of Mr. Collins’ hearty, unaffected 
style, the following advice to pedestrians and 
eulogy of travelling a-foot. 
- You, who, in these days of vehement bustle, 
business, and competition, can still find time to 
travel for pleasure alone—you, who have yet to 
become emancipated from the thraldom of rail- 
ways, coaches, and saddle-horses—patronize, I ex- 
hort you, that first and oldest of all conveyances, 
your own legs! Think on your tender partings 
nipped in the bud by the railway bell: think on 
the coachman’s detested voice that summoned you, 
famishing, from a good dinner-table; think of 
luggage confided to extortionate porters, of horses 
casting shoes and a colds, of cramped legs 
and numbed feet, of vain longings to get down for 
a moment here, and to delay for a pleasant half- 
hour there ;—think of all these manifold hardships 
of riding at your ease, and the next time you leave 
home, strap your luggage on your shoulders, take 
your stick in your hand, set forth delivered from a 
perfect paraphernalia of incumbrances, to go where 
you will, how you will, the free citizen of the 
whole travelling world! Thus independent, what 
may you not accomplish? what pleasure is there 
that you cannot enjoy? Are you an artist ?—you 
can stop to sketch every point of view that strikes 
your eye. Are you a philanthropist ‘—you can 
go into every cottage, and talk to every human 
being you . Are youa botanist or geologist _— 
you may pick up leaves and chip rock wherever 
you please the live-long day. Are you a valetudi- 
narian '—~you may physic yourself by Nature’s 
own simple prescription, walking in fresh air. Are 
you dilatory and irresolute !—you may dawdle to 
your heart’s content ; you may change all your 
plans a dozen times in a dozen hours; you may 
tell ‘Boots’ at the inn to call you at six o'clock, 
may fall asleep again (ecstatic sensation!) five 
minutes after he has knocked at the door, and 
may get up two hours later, to pursue your 
ourney with perfect impunity and satisfaction. 
or, to ope isa time-table but waste paper ’ 
and a‘ ed place’ but a relic of the dark ages ? 
You strap on your knapsack for the first time, and 
five minutes feel an aching pain in the 
muscles at the back of your neck—walk on, and 
the aching will walk off! How do we overcome 
our first painful cuticular reminiscence of first 
on horseback t—by riding. Apply the 
same rule to carrying the k k, and be assured 
of the same successful result. Again, and un. 
compromisingly I say it, therefore—walk, and be 
merry ; walk, and be healthy ; walk, and be your 
own master! walk, to enjoy, to observe, to im- 
» a8 no riders can! walk, and you are the 
st peripatetic impersonation of genuine holiday 
nemo Chat to te be met with on the surface of 


work-a-day werld.” 
Loos, the little fishing-town par excellence 
with its“ good- and unsophisticated” 


m; the men absorbed in “ mendin 
etme boats, cleaning boats, rowins 
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pockets looking at boats ;” the women “ taking 
a very fair share of the hard work out of the 
men’s hands ;” and the children, grave beyond 
their years, who “ congregate together in 
sober little groups, and hold mysterious con- 
versations,” are sketches pleasantly familiar 
tous. The true story of how the people of 
Looe got rid of the rats, by first capturing and 
then “smothering them in onions,” is told 
with considerable humour. And the boat race, 
which turned out, on a wet day, to be a “ failure 
on a very large scale,” would be a tempting 
pebatiy Se the tone of comic misfortune with 
which the small miseries of a disappointment 
are detailed. 

The account of the poe legend of the 
‘ wide circle of detached upright rocks,’ called 
the ‘ Hurlers,’ we must quote, with the hope 
that the quiet fun and good-natured irony of 
the allusions may be felt in the right place :— 


‘There are two very different histories of these 
rocks; the antiquarian account of them is straight- 
forward and practical enough, simply asserting 
that they are the remains of a Druid temple, the 
whole region about them having been one of the 
principal stations of the Druids in Cornwall. The 
popular account of the ‘ Hurlers’ (from which their 
name is derived) is very different, and rather 
poetical. It is contended, on the part of the 
people, that once upon a time (nobody knows how 
long ago) these rocks were Cornish men, who 
profanely went out (nobody knows from what 
place) to enjoy the national sport of hurling the 
ball on one fine ‘Sabbath morning,’ and were 
suddenly turned into pillars of stone, as a judgment 
on their own wickedness, and a warning to all their 
companions as well, 

‘*Having to choose between the antiquarian 
hypothesis and the popular Jegend on the very spot 
to which both referred, a common susceptibility to 
the charms of romance at once determined us to 
pin our faith on the latter. Looking at the 
Hurlers, therefore, in the peculiar spirit of the 
legend attached to them, as really and truly 
petrified ball-players, we observed, with great 
interest, that some of them must have been a little 
above, and others a little below our own height in 
their lifetime; that some must have been very 
corpulent, and others very thin persons ; that one 
of them, having a protruberance on his head 
remarkably like a night-cap in stone, was possibly 
a sluggard, as well as a Sabbath-breaker, and might 
have got out of his bed just in time to ‘hurl;’ that 
another, with some faint resemblance left of a fat 
grinning human face, leaned considerably out of 
the perpendicular, and was, therefore, in all pro- 
bability, a hurler of intemperate habits. At some 
distance off we remarked a high stone standing 
entirely by itself, which, in the absence of any 
positive information on the subject, we presumed 
to consider as the petrified effigy of a tall man who 
ran after the ball. In the opposite direction other 
stones were dotted about irregularly, which we 
could only imagine to represent certain misguided 
wretches who had attended as spectators of the 
sports, and had, therefore, incurred the same 
wen; and judgment as the hurlers themselves. 

ese humble results of observations taken on the 
spot are offered in no irreverent spirit, but rather 
as tending to supply some pretty strong facts from 
ancient history, to be adduced in argument by the 
next pious layman in the government, who gets up 
to propose the next series of Sabbath prohibitions for 
the benefit of the profane laymen in the nation.” 


We then have some very interesting and 
amusing as well as accurate and faithful ob- 
servations on the Cornish people, who still 
preserve to a great degree a kind of local 
nationality. Perhaps we miss a few distinctive 
features which the author might have noticed: 
—the family nomenclatures, so well bearing 
out the old proverb distich :— 
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You shall know the Cornishmen 





and the device of Cornwall's scutcheo. » 


wedge-shaped balls, the sign of half i} the 


} . ; the j 
in Cornwall, with the a = 
See on Al.” PPropriate moti 
’ith these notes in passing, 

little word-picture of Corona ts i 
the way to the Lizard, where, in his dese, 
tion of the wild and iron-bound promonter 
(how often have we ‘sighted,’ how of 
‘taken our departure’ from that first ang ls 
remembered headland!) he gives ful] a 
all his great and varied powers of striking ‘a4 
picturesque language. ‘ 

The chapter on the Pilchard Fishery js as 
full of life and motion—we speak from memory 
—as the scene it so racily describes, § 
Michael’s Mount, our author is enabled, by : 
practised hand in historic portraiture, to ilizs. 
trate by four bold and vigorous ¢ableauz, o 
as he pleasingly interprets them, “ dissolving 
views,” embracing the four great epochs of 
its stormy and romantic history, from th 
first jealous visits of Pheenician enterprise to 
our skin-clad ancestors, down to our om 
homely and peaceful days of security and ease, 
We miss here some notice of the Saint's 
Chair, worn hollow in the seat, as the legend 
tells, by long penitential watchings; it js 
placed on the outer angle of the tower which 
surmounts the castle, and was probably s 
stone-lantern. We are told by Carew, in his 
‘ Survey of Cornwall,’ ‘‘ Without this fortress, 
there is a bad, dangerous seat in a cragy 
place, called ‘ St. Michael’s Chaire,’ somew 
dangerous for accesse, and therefore holy for 
the adventure.” We do not forget when, lured 
by the enterprize of youth, and the promis 
the Cornish legend gives to it as well as the 
‘Well of St. Keyne,’ we leapt into the seat, 
‘facilis descensus,’ thinking little of the 
return, till, the excitement past, we sa 
below, with a horror we strove to conceal 
under our dangling legs, the castle battle 
ments, and far down, lower still, the craggy 
rocks and the surging sea. 

We pass on by the ‘ Logan Rock’ to tle 
‘Land’s End,’ which we were in hopes ot 
author had seen, and would describe, as ¥¢ 
were once fortunate enough to see it, m4 
storm, a real ‘ whole gale of wind:’ for here, 
on this outer battlement of our island-fortress 
the great Atlantic heaves the full fury of bs 
mountain waves without let for at ousan! 
leagues; and right glorious it is to see 0s 
Ocean surge upon these granite ¢ 
down the gullies sweeps the wind likes soa 
of eagles, and to hear the booming are 7 
the waters breaking over the crest of t 
‘Longships.’ Of the scenery of the Lani’ 
End he truly writes— c% 

«The whole bold view possesses all the sublimy 
that vastness and space can bestow ; but it s® 
sublimity which is to be seen, not descr! 
the heart may acknowledge and the mind conta®, 
but which no mere words may delineate, 
even painting itself may but faintly reflect. 


The descent of the Botallack mine is: 


genuine; and the ludicrous fidelity Wi 


; & 
our author de-idealizes himself (if we B= 
allowed to coin a word for the cc ; : 
representing the figure of fun ~ ts | 


a miner's suit, belonging to 4 

feet four, himself being (he tells a) 
five feet six, is almost distressi6 
sincerity. The mining district whi sabi? 
neighbourhood of Redruth, is beer 
warren, is happily contrasted with t aor 
solitude of other scenes. Returning ag 
north coast, he touches lightly and eve® 
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+ional, historical, social, industrial, he 
or onhis way. The vale of Mawgan, 
with its ‘ Arcadian peacefulness and ‘em- 
howering trees,” and its Carmelite N unnery of 
Lanherne, on which he bestows a touching 
and thoughtful glance of interest and com- 
passion ; Arthur's seat at Tintagel, with many 
awild tale of that legend-haunted region, of 
which every nook and corner might be made 
a fertile and enchanting theme ;_ Padstow, 
with its treacherous harbour and shifting 
sands, the penalty of the mermaid’s death ; 
the church buried in the ‘ Towans’ opposite, 
like that at Pinanzabuloe ; Hell’s Bay, Port 
Quin, Port Isaac, little fishing villages, thrust 
as it were into rifts of the cliff, a wild breaker- 
beaten coast, the very paged guns: of storms. 
But enough has been seen and said to satisfy 
and delight the most greedy of tourists; and 
a more thoroughly natural, hearty volume 
than this record, a a man of genius, of a 
‘holiday walk in dear old England,’ it were 
impossible to meet. He has not only an 
artist's eye for nature and a poet’s soul to 
treasure up her wonders and her beauties, 
but he has the strong, clear, calm, good sense, 
the just observation, and the broad and gene- 
rous sympathies that should ever be found in 
the head and heart of a cultivated and 
thoughtful English gentleman. There are 
many passages of genuine humour and pathos; 
such as the ‘Modern Drama in Cornwall,’ 
and the affecting life-history of Daniel Gumb, 
the stonecutter, ‘a man whose strange and 
striking story might worthily adorn the pages 
of a tragic, yet glorious, history, which is 
still unwritten, the history of the martyrs of 
knowledge in humble life.’ 

The illustrations by Mr. Brandling, our 
author's fellow-traveller, are very pleasantly 
and faithfully executed, and cannot fail to be 
of material assistance to all who may incline 
to follow these ‘Rambles.’ Mr. Collins is the 
‘Eothen ’ of Cornwall; and we hope that, 
like that eastern hero, he may beget a whole 
generation—of home tourists. 


ably on each po 








The Geometric Beauty of the Human Figure 
Defined; to which is prefized a System of 
Aisthetic Proportion applicable to Archi- 
tecture and the other Formative Arts. By 
D.R. Hay, F.R.S.E. Blackwood & Sons- 

Form and Sound ; can their Beauty be De- 
pendent on the same Physical Laws? By 
Thomas Purdie. Black. 

Tis curious, and as instructive as curious, 
to study the works of those who have written 
on beauty. They prove in the most decided 
inanner that the object of their contemplation 

as no fixed standard, that it is a compound 
principle, its elements being, as Schlegel has 
well defined, the richness of nature, the pu- 
rity of love, and the s mmetry of art. 

® metaphysical philosopher contemplates 

uty as an abstract idea, “absolute and 
wuchangeable, independent of nature or of 
ye 1e more mechanical mind perceives 
ee combinations of lines, fine geo- 

a Ca Proportions, and with the clinometer 
poo See pan resolves the abstract idea into a 
divid, oe tangible system, in which every in- 

a may be instructed as easily as in 
hor mechanical rules which regulate any 
Me pmcture from the hands of man. 
come time ; Hay, of Edinburgh, has for 

aught “the first principles, or 
e laws of beauty,” as being founded 


"Po certain properties possessed by the 


‘harmonic ratios in a progressive series of 
scalene triangles,” and upon these he founds 
his “first principles of symmetrical beauty as 
developed in the geometrical harmony of the 
human head and countenance,” and in “ the 
geometric beauty of the human figure.” 
Mr. Hay contends: “If the idea of the beau- 
tiful is not absolute like the idea of the true ; 
if it is nothing more than the expression of 
individual sentiment, the rebound of a chang- 
ing sensation, or the result of each person's 
fancy, then the discussion on the fine arts 
waver without support, and will never have 
an end.” The basis of the theory which 
fixes the absolute standard of beauty is the 
supposed existence in the human mind of a 
mathematical faculty, which produces a re- 
sponse to every development in external 
nature of the numerical ratios which regulate 
musical harmony. 

‘‘ There is,” says Mr. Hay, ‘‘ harmony of numbers 
in all nature ; in the force of gravity; in the planet. 
ary movements ; in the laws of heat, light, elec- 
tricity, and cheinical affinity; in the forms of 
animals and plants; in the perceptions of the mind- 
1 ” * We think modern science will show 
that the mysticism of Pythagoras was mystical only 
to the unlettered, and that it was a system of philo- 
sophy founded on the then existing mathematics ; 
which latter seems to have comprised more of the 
philosophy of numbers than our present.” 

It is in reply to these views that ‘Form 
and Sound,’ by Mr. Purdie, has been pub- 
lished, and to our notions the argument is 
fairly supported, the doctrines of the “ geo- 
metrical principles of beauty” are honestly 
stated, and the objections to them placed ina 
skilful manner and urged in a manly spirit. 

In the quotation we have given, Mr. Hay 
assumes the existence of numerical harmony 
in all things, and he appeals to modern 
science to support his position. Certainly 
Mr. Hay knows little of modern physical 
science, or he would have avoided the com- 
parison. Sir Isaac Newton fixed the number 
of rays constituting white light as being seven; 
the number of musical notes are regarded as 
seven; hence charming theories have been 
built up as to the harmonic relations of the 
undulations of light and sound. By the dis- 
coveries of modern science two new rays have 
been added to the original seven, thus making 
them nine; and it has been most satisfactoril 
shown that those nine chromatic bands, whic 
we detect in the prismatic spectrum, are but 
inter-combinations of three primary colours. 

The fancied analogy between sound and 
colour was once a favourite one, but it has 
long been discarded as being fanciful merely. 
Mr. Hay pushes the analogy farther, and 
contends that the beautiful results alone from 
the combination of certain curved lines which 
have a relation to the pulsations producing 
musical notes. 

‘‘He lays down, as his first position, that the eye 
is influenced, in its estimation of spaces, by a sim- 
plicity of proportion similar to that which guides 
the ear in its appreciation of sounds. And the 
second position he lays down is, that the eye is 
guided, in its estimate, by direction rather than by 
distance, just as the ear is guided by number rather 
than magnitude of vibrations: He therefore attri- 
butes the vague and unsatisfactory inferences to 
which other methods have led, to the circumstance 
of length and not direction having been taken as 
the standard of comparison—to the attempted ap- 
plication of simplicity of linear, not of an angular 
proportion,—a mistake committed by the author 
himself in some of his earlier works. The basis of 
his present theory, therefore, simply is, that a 
figure is pleasing to the eye in the same d as 








its fundamental angles bear to each other the same 





proportions that the vibrations bear to one another 
in the common chord of music.” 

In the work now before us, Mr. D. R. Hay 
recapitulates the hypothesis published in his 
previous treatises, and as involving some new 
ideas, deals particularly with the geometric 
beauty of the human figure. As an example 
of his standard of geometric beauty in the 
female form, Mr. D. R. Hay has selected, 
agreeably with his own mathematical prin- 
ape of drawing, a figure copied from the 
life in the Royal Scottish Academy; we can- 
not say, however, that it approaches to our 
idea of the perfection of beauty in woman. On 
the contrary, we regard this as another proof 
of the difficulty of establishing any fixed 
standard of the beautiful. 

In natural operations there is no uncer- 
tainty, everything moves in obedience to some 
law which is unchangeable. Whether we 
regard the phenomena of light producing that 
infinite variety of colour which adorns the 
surface of the earth—or the laws of heat, 
regulating the physical conditions of matter 
—or those of electricity, which appear to per- 
form some most important parts in the great 
chemical operations of nature—or those of 
gravitation, which bind planet to planet, and 
these to a central sun, maintaining them all, 
by a wonderful system of equipoise, in such 
well-defined orbits that we recognise, in the 
poetic phrase of ‘the music of the spheres,’ 
a fine mode of expressing a philosophic truth 
—we are at once convinced of the perfection 
of Nature’s works; and we must admire that 
sublime system which regulates the mutation 
of matter, which ever moves in its own great 
circle of decay and resurrection, ‘never end- 
ing. still beginning.’ ; 

Ve cannot understand by what kind of 
induction it is proved that these divine laws 
have any connexion with the harmony of 
music, or how they regulate the productions 
of human thought, as they are displayed in 
the productions, of the sculptor or the painter. 
The originator of inductive philosophy him- 
self says, ‘‘ That is the best part of benety 
which a picture cannot express. There is no 
excellent beauty that hath not some strange- 
ness in the proportions. A man cannot tell 
whether Apelles or Albert Diirer were the 
more trifler, whereof the one would make a 
personage by geometrical proportions, the 
other by taking the best part of divers faces 
to make one excellent. Such personages, I 
think, would please no one but the painter 
who made them; not but, I think, a painter 
may make a better face than ever was, but he 
must do it by a kind of felicity, (as a musician 
that maketh an excellent air in music,) and 
not by rule.” 

Our perceptions of the beautiful, whether 
of ‘symmetric beauty’ or of ‘ picturesque 
beauty,’ to adopt Mr. Hay’s division, are 
certainly capable of education. One mind— 
of the home-spun variety—may declare an 
object to be beautiful, which another mind— 
of the educated and refined order—may pro- 
nounce offensive, and opposed to every law of 
taste. Mr. Purdie looks at nature with a 
poet’s eye, and he writes of her beauties with 
a flowing pen. How true is this :— 

““When the mind is tranquil, and the finer sen- 
sibilities of our nature attuned to harmony, they 
seem to be but chords responding to the magic of 
the beautiful objects that environ us—the strings of 
an Aolian harp which vibrate to every arse. | 
breeze. The very spirit of beauty seems living 
moving around us. The enchantment of sweet 
sounds steals over the soul, but leaves their nature 
and their origin enwrapped in mystery. Most varied 
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are the sources whence this emotion springs ; objects 
differing in their form and proportions—absolutely 
opposite in their nature—seem eq fitted to 
excite and to gratify it. There is the beauty of 
hel childhood, of vigorous manhood, and vene- 
rable old age. There is the beauty of spring, when 
nature, bursting from her icy fetters, assumes her 
robes of and rejoicing in her new-born free- 
dom, holds her annual jubilee. There is the still 
more jocund beau summer—nature’s adoles- 
cence—with its sunshine, and its blossoms 
with promises of future joys. There is the 
beauty of the autumn, when nature, after 
bringing forth her flowers and fruits, dons her russet 
robe—a sober matron, less bright and gay, but not 
less beautiful. Its fairest flowers have withered, 
and the deep has passed into the sere and 
yellow leaf; and yet, with all the sad associations 
which it brings, and emblematic as it is of man’s 
decay and death, its beauty moves the heart as 
geen as the brighter hues and more gladden- 
associations of a gayer season. And winter 
has its beauties too, when nature, arrayed in her 
snowy mantle, rests and renews her vigour. Mil- 
lions of diamonds glitter in the bright cold sun, 
and every tree bends under its feathery load. 
The trees which filled Aladdin’s cave, bending 
beneath their load of jewelled fruitage, could never 
vie with these in brightness and in beauty.” 
And again, in continuation:— 
‘‘There is the beauty of all animate creation, 
living, moving, and enjoying existence around us— 
* The blackbird amid leafy trees, 
The lark above the hill, 


Let loose their carols when they please, 
And quiet when they will. 


‘ With nature never do they wage 
Ree at ad tr 
A py youth, an eir old age 
So beautiful and free.’ 


‘There is the beauty of the human form— 
* God-like erect, with native honour clad,’ 


the noble tenement of the immortal soul—of the 
countenance radiant with moral and intellectual 
expression, associated with all the dearest ties which 
bind man to earth, or constitute the anticipated 
bliss of heaven. 

‘*There is the beauty of architecture in all its 
styles—from the serene elegance of the Doric to 
the gorgeous splendour of the Moorish or Gothic— 
in painting, from the matchless truth and marvel- 
lous power of invention displayed in the ‘ Marriage 
& la Mode,’ to the godlike grandeur of a cartoon. 
There is the beauty of sculpture, poetry, music, and 
mathematics. There is a beauty in the sounds that 
fill the earth and the sky, in the fragrance that 
floats on the air— 





* And drawing near 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood.’ 
And various as the emotions are, called into exist- 
ence by causes apparently so opposite in their 
nature, there must be a common property or bond 
of union, from whose existence they have instinc- 
tively been classed together under the same generic 


The yam of the air beating upon the 
ear and producing sound, may be represented 
in curves, and described in numbers ; but that 
undefinable hearer | which beats upon the 
delicate retina, which excites the nervous 

tem, and awakens pulsations of delight in 
the human heart, is not to be exhibited in an 
set system of lines, or reduced to any law of 
4, 6, or of 3, 7,9. Mr. Hay belongs to that 
order of mind who measure the curves 
of a rosebud, and define the angles at which 
the petals of the anemone are fixed in relation 
other. He would chain the beautiful 


thus produce drawing to the destruction 
of every collie’. er which guides the 
or the sculptor’s chisel. Form 

no relation to each other— 
satisfactorily shown in Mr. 
The result of this “ ambi- 
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guous quackery of rules,” as Hazlitt calls it, 
may be examined in the ceiling of the great 
hall of the Society of Arts, the work of the 
author of the ‘Geometric Beauty,’ and we 
fear it will be shortly displayed for the study 
of the world in the chromatic discord of the 
level lines of bright colours,—colours of the 
earth, earthy,—which appear likely to form 
the decoration of the Palace of Industry in 
Hyde Park :— 

“‘In mental, no less than in physical science, the 
inductive method of inquiry is the only lamp to 
direct our steps in the search after truth; and had 
the author of this theory condescended to walk by 
the light of the Baconian philosophy, he would 
never have allowed himself to be seduced by an 
ignis fatuus into such a quagmire of delusion and 
absurdity.” 

We would soften this remark of Mr. 
Purdie’s, by stating our conviction, that both 
Mr. Hay and himself are proofs of the fact, 
that the objects which are beautiful to one 
man are not recognised as such by another. 
One looks at nature through a medium which 
gives every line an unnatural hardness, while 
another surveys her wonders through a tinted 
glass that softens all things into a scene of 
sweet enchantment. 








— 


———— 








Scénes de la Bohéme. By Henry Murger. 
Paris: Michel Levy. 

Tue Bohemia here referred to is not that 
country which is situated in the centre of 
Europe, and acknowledges subjection to the 
House of Hapsburg; but it is to be found 
within the octroi wall that surrounds the 
good city of Paris. ‘‘ In Paris!’ some tourist 
will exclaim, “ why, I know that city from 
the poverty-stricken Rue Mouffetard to the 
fashionable Chaussée d’Auntin—from the 
wine-dealing Barriére de Bercy to the aris- 
tocratic Barriére de |’ Etoile ; and yet I never 
heard of any district called Bohemia.” Very 
likely ; but it exists, nevertheless. True, it 
is not marked out on any map—it is not 
officially registered in any of the mayor- 
alties of the twelve arrondissemens—no 
mention of it is made in any of the guide 
books—not even in Galignani’s. But not- 
withstanding all that, we declare that there 
is most certainly a Bohemia in Paris. In 
making this positive assertion, we admit that 
we cannot point to a particular quarter of 
the vast city, and say, “‘ That is the Parisian 
Bohemia;” but en revanche we can safely aver 
that there is not one of the many arron- 
dissemens, districts, and parishes, into which 
the municipality has subdivided the town, 
that does not contain some portion, more or 
less extensive, of this—to the mass of ordi- 
nary mortals—terra incognita. It is chiefly, 
however, in the least fashionable and cheaper 
districts that Bohemia takes the largest de- 
velopment; such as the famous quartier 
Latin, or district of the schools, the thinly- 
inhabited streets which lie between the 
Faubourg St. Germain and the barriers, or 
those beyond the Luxembourg, or behind 
the Hétel des Invalides, or on the heights 
of Montmartre. Of the climate of Bohemia 
we cannot say much, as it depends on the 
situation, and a multitude of other -ircum- 
stances; but as a general rule the country is 
remarkable for air and light, being, though 
not mountainous, close to the skies—inas- 
much as it is situated in the very topmost 
— of those enormously high houses which 

e French are accustomed to build. 

In stature and form the Bohemians are not 





strikingly distinguished from the rest 
kind, except, indeed, it be th of man. 
: Posie ag. at they hs 
one and all, gigantic beards and hast “ 
of uncombed hair ; also that they pe or 
tomed to carry constantly between their ¢ 
a short and remarkably black instrament fi 
of smouldering fire, and giving forth at re 
lar intervals a volume of smoke. But thoush 
at first glance the stranger might stpbeaytte 
they are the same as other citizens, the fact : 
that in language, dress, opinions, pursuits ani 
manner of living, they are entirely and totally 
different. In dress, for example, they displs: 
all that contempt of luxury and cleanliness 
which distinguished the cynic philosophers of 
ancient Greece. Their garments are cut in 
the most outrageous fashions, are of the mos: 
extravagant pattern, and of the coarsest ms. 
terial; their hats are battered into almost 
impossible shapes, are of varied colours, an 
have a breadth of brim which George For, 
if redivivus, would think too large; ther 
boots, scorning the idea of exercising anything 
eee ee to tyranny, allow the toes ful 
liberty of light and air, and heat and cold. 
The language they speak contains many words 
which have a certain resemblance to French: 
but it is so overloaded with slang terms of 
the painting room, the green room, author. 
ship, the estaminet, the guinguette, the public 
dancing salle—so rich in grotesque imagery, 
and so full of long words, concocted Heaven 
knows by whom, and meaning Heaven knows 
what—that it is an unknown tongue to the 
most accomplished linguist. 

The pursuits of the Bohemians are exclu. 
sively literary: and artistic. For trade and 
manufactures they have a most profound co- 
tempt; they think, indeed, that the only o- 
cupation worthy of mankind is for one portion, 
the élite, or Bohemian, to paint pictures and 
write books ; and for the other portion, the 
profanum vulgus, to buy and admire them 
Of their own works they have the most er 
alted opinion, and unhesitatingly com 
themselves to Raphael and Rembrandt, Ho- 
mer, Horace, and Shakspere. Nay, they 
farther than this, and pretend to effect'a com- 
plete revolution in art, in poetry, and i 
every branch of literature. The poet, for 
example, proclaiming that the great_trage 
writers of his country, Corneille and 


are polissons et imbeciles, endeavours to reform : 


French verse by making the first words 
each line rhyme instead of the last, or having 
a five-act play performed backwards—- 
tending that you can only commence 
éclat when you start with the catastrophe 
The painter, on the pretence that the exist 
rules of art only fetter genius, determine 
make rivers flow to the top of mountams, 
trees grow. with their roots upwards; 
~ enthusiast of colour, by ——o 
making cows green and grass 
for the donaleian, devort. convinced that 
only way to make music move the hums 


the means of producing the veritab 

of the locomotive in an opera on ral ae 
the squeaking of pigs in an oratorio Unie 
casting of the devils into the tegen rol 
tunately for the Bohemians, the ” rook ot 
not taste to appreciate these au speaks 
velties; neither do they, generally *P - 
show any great enthusiasm for Bat 
modest efforts of the fraternity. =i 
Bohemians, neglectful of the — oles 
that “those who live to please, mu. 

to live,” persist in carrying out their — 
ideas, and in treating with the lofty 


soul is to be real, he toils incessantly Per j 
. wa nd : 
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ee . : “ ' 
‘cism, the advice of those who feel 
Oeuiat right or wrong, the public taste | 


consulted, and that universally ac- 
thoalt ‘paioas should not be rudely shocked. 
This incompatibility of humour between Bo- 
hemians and public, naturally deprives the 
former of nearly all patronage and employ- 
ment; and consequently their poverty, asa 
class, is extreme. Not even the luckiest of 
them knows what it is to be sure of a daily 
dinner for a month at a time; and there is, 
thaps, not one who does not in his heart 
envy the fate of Boileau’s hero, who 

: “crotté jusqu’a l’échine, 

S’en va chercher son pain de cuisine en cuisine ;” 
as he, though humiliated, did eat. 

There are, however, some few Bohemians 
who do not, in the language of their fellows, 
refuse ‘to pander to the vile and hideous 
taste of barbarian Jourgeois” by writing 
books, or painting pictures, of the kind the 
public can understand or appreciate. But 
these unfortunate gentlemen are generally in 
extreme poverty; and as we have the autho- 
rity of Juvenal for the fact that the author 
requires to be well lodged and well fed in 
order to write well—an axiom equally true 
of the painter—it follows that, with the best 
will in the world, they cannot succeed in pro- 
ducing a book that a publisher will accept, 
an article to which a periodical will give 
insertion, or a painting worthy of admis- 
sion to the Exhibition. 

The true Bohemian has all the virtues 
and all the vices of the hard, griping, bitter 
poverty which is invariably his lot. All its 
virtue—for the poor fellow, charitable to a 
fault, be it said to his honour, will often give 
of the little he may have to those who have 
less—will unhesitatingly share his scanty 
meal with a v2 pte or give it wholly to a 
beggar—and will sleep shivering on the cold 
boards of his garret to lend his bed and 
blanket to a neighbour in distress. All the 
vices of extreme poverty are his too—reckless- 
hess, extravagance, occasional dishonesty. 
Give him by chance a rouleau of five-franc 
pieces, and, though he may have been suffer- 
ing the direst misery for months before, he 
wil spend half of it in a splendid dinner, and 
the other half in a display of fireworks from 
his garret window. Talk to him of the 
hecessity of having an eye to the future, and 
_ will pish and pshaw, and swear that the 
uture is a myth and a hoax, invented by 
humbugs to prevent etry from enjoying the 
Present. Tell him that the payment of debts 
is both prudent and honest, and he will stare 
at you with stupefaction—or, if speech 
should not fail him, will call you a shameful 
spendthrift for thinking of wasting money in 
sucha way. Hint to him that it oe pone. 
ene to ‘do’ tailors and bilk rvarenac 
le wes hegre petty sums right and 

k at you with ity and pumtata ve 
uae go o length of calling you a bow niie 
r Pe hig yh Petion. is the 
> a grisette sharing his ple pes pede 
os h man who has to live on his wits to take 

mself the burden of s ti 
and he will tell agg supper ing another, 
“ that life with you, in the words of Hugo, 
i. without love is like a rusty wheel, 

Every oo as it goes along.” 
down {p untry, from old Greece and Rome 


iy. modern Europe, has had, or h 
still, its Bohemians—men strug ling for dis- 
—. rm literature and art, or on failed 

mpt, or being condemned, from ill- 





luck or want of talent, not to rise beyond 
the very lowest bas fonds of them :—men to 
whom the pangs of hunger are familiar, and 
the proud man’s contumely, and the rich 
man’s scorn, are not unknown—who bear 
everything, however bitter, because their 
hearts are full of Hope; who endure more 
than martyrs, because they are victims of Illu- 
sion. Such men, we say, have always ex- 
isted, and they will probably always exist. 
But it is in Paris alone that they form a sort 
of corporation, a select brotherhood, a body 


|of freemasons, with peculiar customs, lan- 
| guage, laws—in Paris alone, that instead of 
envying the happier portion of the world, 


they look on them with mingled compassion 
and disdain, and there alone that they sup- 
port the heaviest blows of ill fortune with 
calm philosophy and light-hearted gaiety. 

It is to this strange class, then, that our 
author introduces us; and his scenes of their 
way of living are full of vigour and verve, and 
bear the evident impress of truth. How these 
poor wretches talk, and think, and act; what 
schemes they concoct to secure a meal— 
schemes which, for profound cunning, would 
frequently put Machiavel himself to the blush ; 
what ‘artful dodges’ they employ to baffle a 
creditor or victimise a tradesman; how they 
feast when they can feast, and starve when 
they can't help it; how they have a sort of 
community of goods, and clothes, and chattels ; 
how they live with their grisettes ; how some- 
times they grow rich, and how, oftener alas! 
they die in the hospital—all are vividly re- 
corded in this unpretending volume. The 
author himself must be, or have been, a Bo- 
hemian, or he could not have described these 
things so well. ‘There is only one fault in 
his book—he is continually straining to be 
smart, or to express ordinary ideas in quaint 
language. Thus he calls gaiety “the water- 
cress of the soul; he describes a man “as 
avaricious as an economic oven,” another as 
“walking like a money-changer’s counter,” 
and so on. We know that all that sort of 
thing isconsidered spirituel by thelittérateurs, 
and especially the Bohemians of la grande 
ville, but it is not true wit, and should be 
avoided. 











Social Statics ; or, the Conditions Essential to 
Human Happiness specified, and the first of 
them Developed. By Herbert Spencer. 
Chapman. 

‘“ Wett, Janet,” said a Scotch minister, noted 

for preaching on the most abstruse points of 

Presbyterian doctrine, “ how did you like my 

sermon last Sabbath?” 

“Oh, sir! it was a grand discoorse! I was 
greatably edified.” 

‘But did you understand me, Janet?” 

“Na, sir, Thad na the presumption.” 

Weare all like Janet. We listen to, and 
believe ourselves edified by, theories, explana- 
tions, and doctrines in ethics, in the science of 
mind, in social and aes grove | and 
economy, propounded to us on the authority 
of the most celebrated men; we adopt and 
reason from their opinions as fixed, indisput- 
able landmarks in the domain of knowledge, 
and we have not the presumption to under- 

stand them, or examine them. How long did 

the philosophy of Aristotle rule the human 

mind? How long the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome? Or, Sesomnding to later and less 
visible instances of the power of mere autho- 
rity and name in science, who has not laid up 
a considerable store of what he considers first 


principles in social and political economy, 





_axioms undeniable, painfully gathered from 
‘the writings of Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
Hume, Adam Smith, and a hundred other 
distinguished philosophers? Is he prepared 

to sweep all these fundamental principles and 
_axioms, from which he has been reasoning all 
his life on social polity, entirely out of his 
| mind, to examine A ss, to have the presump- 
tion to understand them, and at last to find 


them mere rubbish, without a particle of 
| sound philosophy in their composition? If 


he is not, let him rest content in his igno- 
| rance, let him not study Mr. Spencer's work. 
It is the inost eloquent, the most interesting, 
the most clearly expressed and _ logically 
reasoned work, with views the most original, 
that has appeared in the science of social 
polity. Proceeding synthetically from very 
simple postulates, to which the most cautious 
om me cannot refuse his assent, the author 
deduces from them, in a most strictly logical 
process of reasoning, conclusions the most 
startling and unexpected. 


‘« «The greatest happiness to the greatest number’ 
is the Divine will. But what is the greatest happi- 
ness? The due satisfaction of all the desires. But 
what is a desire’? The need for some species of 
sensation. But a sensation is producible only by 
the exercise of a faculty. Hence no desire can be 
satisfied but through the exercise of a faculty. But 
happiness consists in the due exercise of all the 
faculties. Now, if God wills man’s happiness, and 
man’s happiness can be obtained only by the 
exercise of all his faculties, then God wills that 
man should exercise his faculties; that is, it is 
man’s duty to exercise his faculties, for duty means 
the fulfilment of the Divine will. But the fulfilment 
of this duty necessarily presupposes freedom of 
action; without it, he cannot fulfil God's will. 
God intended him to have it; that is, he has a 
right to it, a right to that liberty. But this is not 
the right of one, but of all. All must have rights 
to liberty of action; hence arises necessarily a 
limitation. The freedom of each must be bounded 
by the similar freedom of all. This limitation of 
the liberty of action in each, by the similar right 
in all, is regulated by the moral sense.” 


In this extract we have the ground-elements 
of our natural rights, of our moral restraints, 
and of our legal restraints upon the exercise 
of those rights. The author applies the 
elements or first principles of social statics, 
which he thus deduces from the Divine will, 
and the duties and rights established by it, to 
our social relations, and comes to results start- 
ling from the strict logical deduction of his 
conclusions from premises altogether incon- 
trovertible. In Chapter IX., for instance, 
on ‘The Right to the Use of the Earth,” he 
says :— 

‘Given, a race of beings having like claims to 
pursue the objects of their desires; given, a world 
adapted to the gratification of those desires—a 
world into which such beings are similarly born, 
and it unavoidably follows that they have equal 
rights to the use of this world. For if each of them 
has freedom to do all that he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other, then 
each of them is free to use the earth for the satis- 
faction of his wants, provided he allows all others 
the same liberty. And, conversely, it is manifest 
that no one, or part of them, may use the earth in 
such a way as to prevent the rest from similarly 
using it, seeing that to do this, is to assume greater 
freedom than the rest, and, consequently, to break 
the (Divine) law. Eq ity, therefore, does not 
permit property in land. But to what does this 
doctrine, that men are equally entitled to the use 
of the earth, lead? Must we return to the times 
of uninclosed wilds, and subsist on roots, berries, 
and game! Or are we to be left to the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Fourrier, Owen, Louis 


and Co? Neither, Such a doctrine is consistent 
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with the highest state of civilization, may be 
carried on without a community of goods, and 
need cause no very serious revolution in existing 

ments, The required would simply 
be a change of landlords. Separate ownerships 
would merge in the joint-stock ownership of the 


public. Instead of being in the possession of indi- | 
viduals, the country would be held by the great | 
corporate body—Society. Instead of leasing his acres | 


from an isolated proprietor, the farmer would lease 
them from the nation. Instead of paying his rent 
to Sir John, or His Grace, he — pay it to - 
agent or a deputy agent the community. 
owas would be public officials instead of 
private ones, and tenancy the only land tenure.” 


Now in all this speculation there is a mon- 
strous fallacy. If “‘ equity does not permit 
property in land,” neither can it permit pro- 
perty in what is under the land—the useful 
metals, without which man could not exist in 
a civilized state—nor in what is upon the 
land, the grass, the growing crops—nor in 
the products of labour, because although the 
labour is the peculiar property of the indi- 
vidual-labourer, the subject to which his 
labour is applied belonged to the community, 
to his neighbours, not to him alone. No 
man could be a tenant, or a steward, with 
any more valid title than he could be a pro- 
prietor, in such a social state. It+is the 
obvious flaw in all these theories of Socialism, 
Communism, united property in a common 
possession, that, carried out to their legitimate 
extent in reasoning on them, there could be 
no property at all, and, as M. Proudhon 
asserts, “all property would be robbery.” 
But the desire for property is one of the 
strongest desires in human nature, one upon 
which, more than on any other, talents or 
faculties are exercised, and in the gratification 
of which the greatest happiness is attained, 
and any restriction on it would be at variance 
with our author’s own first proposition—that 
“the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number” is the Divine will. This confusion or 
ideas arises from not distinguishing, as 
sources of human happiness, between the 
pursuit and the possession of property. The 
possession of land, or other property, in a 
social state in which all men had an equal 
share, would confer no happiness at all. It is 
the pursuit of property more than our neigh- 
bour possesses, that, by the exercise of all‘our 
faculties, responds best to the premises from 
which the author sets out—viz., that “the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number’ is 
the Divine will, and the social state most in 
accordance with it. The chapters on the 
limit of state duty, on national education, on 
government colonization, on sanitary super- 
vision, are particularly interesting, because 
they give practical views on those subjects, 


show the evil of government interference, and 
its state-interfering policy in matters which 
should be left to the management of the 


ople themselves, and the conclusions are’ 
strictly deduced from undeniable premises, 
and are illustrated almost to excess by the 
most ingenious and entertaining references. 
It is not only a work full of original thoughts, 
but it is a model of strict logical reasoning, in 
which every step is synthetically deduced 
ae Sete Peete feet laid down and 
ed, and then conversely traced back to 


ples by illustrations and examples 
from the actual state of society. Of a work 
so connected in its chain of reasoning, neither 
our limits nor justice to the author admit of 
‘an outline, or of extracts torn from their con- 
nexion with the main subject. It was re- 
yemarked lately by the Duke of Argyle, in 


j 
| 


| 


| 








his address to the youth at the Glasgow 
Atheneum, that an evil attending that peculiar 
characteristic of the literature of our age—the 
great merit and abundance of its periodical 
publications, is the habit it engenders of 
desultory superficial reading, the distaste for 
serious application of mind to the grave and 
fatiguing studies by which alone intellectual 
power and true knowledge can be attained, 
and the flimsy surface-information with which 
the reader of reviews,and journals is apt to 
content himself. It cannot be denied that 
this is the tendency of the cultivation which 
the public mind is receiving. It is losing in 
depth what it is gaining in breadth. Few 
readers now, compared to the numbers in the 
last generation, will sit down to the study of a 
philosophical work on the abstract principles 
of our moral, intellectual, or social existence. 
The author of ‘ Social Statics’ has made a 
successful attempt to overcome this tendency. 
Uninviting as the title and the first five or 
six chapters may appear, the raciness of the 
style, the close logical reasoning, and the 
richness of illustration, make this work one of 
the most attractive and entertaining, as well 
as the most instructive, to the reader who has 
not entirely surrendered his faculties to 
skimming and sipping in the lightest litera- 
ture of the day. 








SUMMARY. 

The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown ; edited, 
Trom the text of Baiter and Sauppe, with English 
Notes, and Grammatical References. By the Rev. 
Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., Rector of 
Lyndon. 12mo, Rivingtons. 

Tus edition of the ‘Oration of Demosthenes,’ like 
Mr. Arnold’s other editions of the Greek and 
Roman writers, is taken from German authorities. 
In a recent number we expressed our regret that 
Mr. Arnold did not favour us with some original 
matter, instead of always having recourse to the 
stores of our German neighbours. At the same 
time, we are quite ready to bear our testimony to 
the utility of his editions. The one before us is 
compiled with accuracy and care, and may be used 
in schools with advantage to the pupils. 


The Classical Gazetteer. A Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, Sacred and Profane. By William 
Hazlitt. 8vo. Whittaker and Co. 

WE hardly see the object of this compilation. It 

contains a very complete list of the names of ancient 

countries and places, but it gives no account of 
their history. “Even the schoolboy requires more 
information on the subject than is given him in 
this work, while to the scholar it is too meagre to 
be of much use. A really good Dictionary of 

Ancient Geography is still a desideratum in our 

literature, but it must supply us with more than 

a barren list of names. 

A Grammar of General Geography, for the Use of 
Schools, with Maps and Engravings. Revised by 
E. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Longmans. 

THis is a new and improved edition of the well- 
known ‘Goldsmith's Geography,’ agreeably with 
our present knowledge of the science. The physical 
geography of the great continents and of the globe 
has been added, and a useful vocabulary of proper 
names of places. The maps are clear and accurate, 
and the little pictures of the towns and people add 
much to the interest of this highly-valued standard 
school-book. 


Barnes’ Notes on the Gospels. The Sunday School 
Teacher's Edition. Green. 
Doctor ALBERT BARNES has of late become one of 
the best known of the American theological writers. 
His ‘Notes’ upon the Books of Job and Isaiah 
are in the hands of every student, and of the various 
English reprints of his ‘ Notes’ on the New Testa- 
ment it is said that more than 150,000 copies have 
been sold. For this extraordinary popularity it is 
not difficult to account. Dr. Barnes has evidently 





been a close and attentive reader of the best Com- 





—, 
are simply a carf) 
1S NO reflection aon 


mentators, and his ‘Notes’ 

digest or analysis of them. It 
his writings to affirm that the - 
original matter, because originality, either i; ri 
or criticism, was evidently not the object a ideas 
had in view. But he has collected and o ich be 
in aclear and condensed form, the ete . 
upon most of the difficult passages, and leas 
the meaning of the sacred text by numerouseene 
tions from writers to whose works the ae ~ 
student has not always the means of referrin or 
to the particular edition of Dr. | - 


Jarnes’ Comme 
. ° ; . MmMentary 
before us, its only merit consists in its eet ' 
low price. The Editor, according to his on 


account, has done little more than correct a f 
errata in the marginal references, and furnish eo 
very meagre notes, with a short preface to each 
Gospel, in which he has pointed out its principal 
features. But we cannot admit that the merit 
the original work are much enhanced by thes 
editorial addenda, and the foolish ‘ Advertisement’ 
prefixed to this volume is not likely to recommend 
it to those who are unacquainted with the value of 
Barnes’ writing. Still, with all its defects, it may 
prove a useful companion. It broaches no objec. 
tionable doctrines, and in addition to its expositions 
of difficult passages, affords some useful informs. 
tion respecting the geography of the Holy Land, 
and the manners and customs of the eastem 
nations. 


Y contain very 


Gleanings for the New Year. By Edmund Nugent, 
Esq. Hatchards. 

THE name of this little volume would indicate that 
its materials are selected from larger fields of the 
author’s composition. The nature and amount of 
further gleanings may depend on the reception of 
the present sample, which is made up of thirteen 
poetical pieces, and of one tale, entitled ‘Th 
Fatalist of the Drachenfels.’ We will only sy, 
that he who can write prose so well does not wisely 
spend his time in writing very inferior verses. If 
Mr. Nugent publishes more ‘ Gleanings,’ we r 
commend him to give them in honest prose. 


Essay and Design for the Best and Most Economical 
Method of Building a Pair of Labourers’ Cottage, 
with Three Rooms in each. By Frederic Pollock. 
Wright. 

In cottage building every county almost has its om 
model, building material, and cost, suitable to it 
own local wants and circumstances ; and the County 
Reports to the Board of Agriculture give the bes 
and most economical plans for each locality. We 
cannot agree with the author in recommending, # 
conditions in letting cottages, ‘‘ no lodgers, no pigs 
no poultry.” The man who paysa fair rent for bis 
dwelling is entitled to the fair use of it, and ® 
lodge his pigs and poultry, as well as his family 
and friends, if he chooses. 

Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. Book I. Parker. 
THE present reprint of the First Book of Hooker: 
famous treatise was proposed by the Editor, a m® 
ter in a large public school, with the view of rea 
ing it with his boys. The book treats of laws ® 
general, their various kinds, and the foundation 
on which their authority is based. Hooker rn 
says, commenting on a dictum of Aristotle on 4 
subject, “That soundly to judge of laws in 
weightiest thing that any man can take upon ® 
and such as none but the wiser and more ran 
sort can perform.” To direct towards this 
judgment, the present text-book will be a 
guide. It may also have the advan 
some to an acquaintance with the * 
Polity,’ than which there are few 
spoken about and less read. 


The Picture Gallery, comprising Portraits 


nent Persons and Popular Tilustrations. 
Bentley. P. & D. Colnayghi & Co. 


works mor 
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Tuts new serial is good in design, it is well oF , 


and it is cheap ;—but it lacks omg! 

have had enough of Queen anette 
engravings, though good, are not new. a 
is one which we should be glad to see wakes oe 
and if the publishers will take co bat 
above well-meant hints, they will d 

their reward, 
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Sq 
1851; or, the Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Sandboys. 
Part II. Bogue. ; 

We are tempted to recall the attention of our 

readers to this seasonable instalment of fun and 
‘cature, because, unlike many ad captandum 
riodicals of this kind, the wit is not all expended 

in the first number. In the double-plate illustra- 
tion before us, George Cruikshank presents the 
curious With a graphic contrast between desolate 

Manchester and crowded London. In the first- 

named city the streets are utterly deserted, while all 

the shops are shut up and placarded with notices— 

‘All gone to the Exhibition ’—‘ Gone to the Grand 

show’ —‘ Return in a month,’ &c. In London we 

have a bird's-eye view of Piccadilly, from Regent 

Circus, crowded with pedestrians, omnibuses, cabs, 

carriages, bands of music, &c. &c., a multitude of 

noise, bustle, and good humour, in whichour facetious 

philanthropist has not forgotten to include a 

touching picture of the ill effects of ‘the bottle.’ 

The variety of character of all nations depicted in 

this motley crowd defies all our ingenuity to de- 

scribe. Of the letter-press it would be premature to 
speak at present ; we will only caution Mr. Mayhew 
not to exaggerate misfortune, or strive too much 
after novelty of incident. The scene of Mr. and 

Mrs. Sandboys’ clamberings into a hammock sus- 

pended in a coal-cellar, just at the moment that a 

sack of coals is about to be discharged into it, 

savours far too much of the ridiculous. 

The Magician Priest of Avignon ; or, Popery inthe 
Thirteenth Century. ByT.H. Usborne. 2 vols. 
Partridge and Oakey. 

Tuts novelette is intended to convey a true and 

faithful picture of the social, political, and religious 

state of France under the brief but eventful reign 
of Louis the Eighth—the year 1226. It appears to 
be completely a livre de circonstance, by which, in 
the times of an old and long past stand against 
“Papal Rome,” maintained by the inhabitants of 
the city of Avignon, we may view much that 
many will think the analogue of present tendencies. 
the hero, who is called by the name of Hermes on 
account of his almost supernatural powers, has for 
his prototype the celebrated chieftain of the 

Pastoureaux spoken of by Matthew Paris, who 

swayed the enthusiasm of his disciples by various 

pretended miracles, and was at length killed, at the 
instigation of the monks, by one of his own fellows, 

a one of his miracles failed. There seems to 

o BO oubt of the existence of such a person, for 

several authorities refer to him as the ‘ quidam 

clericus, and ‘le sorcier ;” and Mr. Usborne tells 
oa hel si when visiting Avignon, and 
fell inte ov a : 1e ruins of the old Papal palace, he 
bane a eH and disabled his ancle, when his 
eg man, helped him out, saying, ‘‘ Ah, 
intent de str vous garde ! vous avez tombé dans 
the etd he sorcier,”” which led him to investigate 

~ Sie history of Avignon and the events of which 

thislittle book isthe result. Itis nicely writte 1 

gives much that is intere ti I t ens 

dithered resting about the characters 
a bg ; Blanche of Castille, Albertus Magnus, 
aris, <cc., avoiding the improbabilities of 


romance by the famili i i 
. ; amiliar acquaintance with tl 
history of the period, Ps 2 
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JOANNA BAILLIE. 


THE reputation of Joanna Baillie dates so far back, 
and is so mingled with the names of great men who 
have been lost to the world for years, that the an- 
nouncement of her death this week, in the 89th 
year of her age, will, we doubt not, surprise many 
of our readers with the knowledge of the fact that 
she had so long survived her illustrious contempo- 
raries. Born at the Manse of Bothwell in Lanark- 
shire, of which place her father was minister, in 
1762, thirteen years after Goethe, and nine before 
Scott, she has outlived them both by nineteen 
years. ‘The first series of her ‘ Plays on the Pas- 
sions’ had already established her fame, when 
Scott’s genius first made itself felt in the ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ;’ and the lines in his ‘ Epistle to 
William Erskine,’ which forms the Introduction to 
the third Canto of Marmion, while they mark the 
place which had been assigned to her by the criti- 
cal opinion of her contemporaries, are such a tri- 
bute of homage as genius pays to powers which it 
reverences as superior to its own. 
“ Or, if to touch such chord be thine, 

Restore the ancient tragic line, 

And emulate the notes that rung 

From the wild harp, which silent hung 

By silver Avon's holy shore, 

Till twice an hundred years rolled o’er ; 

When she, the bold Enchantress, came, 

With fearless hand and heart on flame! 

From the pale willow snatch’d the treasure, 

And swept it with a kindred measure, 

Till Avon's swans, while rung the grove 

With Montfort’s hate and Basil's love, 

Awakening at the inspired strain, 

Deem’d their own Shakspeare lived again.” 

The excitement occasioned by Joatina Baillie’s 

plays on their first production was very great. 
Nothing to compare with them had been produced 


since the great days of the English Drama; and the | 
truth, vigour, variety, and dignity of the dramatic | 


portraits in which they abound, might well justify 
an enthusiasm which a reader of the present day 


can scarcely be expected to feel. This enthusiasm | 


was all the greater, when it became known that 
these remarkable works, which had been originally 
published anonymously, were from the pen of a 
woman still young, who had passed her life in 
domestic seclusion. Joanna Baillie intended her 
plays for the stage, and several of them have been 


acted, ‘Basil’ and ‘De Montfort’ were brought outin | 


London, the latter supported by the genius of John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. ‘The Family Legend’ 
was produced in Edinburgh in 1810, under the 
auspices of Sir Walter Scott, who interested him- 
self for its success with all the generous ardour of 
his nature. He wrote a prologue for the occasion, 
while the author of the ‘ Man of Feeling’ contri- 
buted an epilogue. The play ran for ten nights, 


later years, ‘ Henriquez’ and ‘Separation’ were pro- 
duced in London, the latterat Covent Garden, under 
Mr. Macready, with Miss Helen Faucit as the 
heroine ; so that Joanna Baillie had in her own life- 
time her pieces performed by the nest re- 
presentatives of the old and new schools of acting. 
None of the plays we have mentioned, nor of the 



























































other plays, are, however, likely to be reproduced 
onthe stage. A want of action and incident, and 
of skill in sustaining an increasing interest to the 
close, unfits them for an audience. —_ contain, 
| it is true, as fine individual passages and scenes as 
are tobe met with anywhere out of Shakspeare—pas- 
sages and scenes, in which a great actor would find 
| full scope for the exercise of his powers. But un- 
happily these occur only at intervals, and are not 
unfrequently succeeded by scenes unrelieved either 
by incident or passion, But as a mine of beautiful 
thoughts, always conveyed in clear and forcible 
language, and as furnishing a series of most inte- 
resting portraits and studies of character, these plays 
must always occupy a distinguished place in British 
literature. The high chivalrous tone and large 
generous spirit, which speaks out from them all, are 
doubly welcome at atime like the present, when 
sentimentalism too often usurps the place of senti- 
ment, and manly strength is all but unknown among 
the writers of the day. . Some of Joanna Baillie’s 
Seotch songs are among the best in a literature 
whose strength lies in its songs. Only a Scotchman, 
perhaps, can appreciate to their full the racy vigour 
of her ‘‘ Fie, let us a’ to the wedding,” or her 
*Woo'd, an’ married, an’ a’ ;” but had she written 
nothing else but these, and a few more which her 
readers will easily recall for themselves, her fame 
would have been secure. But it rests on a 
broader foundation, and in the catalogue of 
women who have left a written record of their 
greatness, she who designed the noble portraits of 
Orra and Jane de Montfort must ever rank among 
the first. The private life of such a woman is 
sacred in the thoughts of those to whom it was 
known. So much of it, as it is fitting the public 
should be acquainted with, will in due time, we 
doubt not, be made known. Its records will con- 
tain much to gratify and to instruct. How worthy 
she was of love and esteem, her own writings suffi- 
ciently prove ; and how truly loved and esteemed 
she was, is apparent from those parts of her cor- 
respondence with Scott and others which have from 
time to time been made public. Living to an 
unusual term, and seeing the lights of the age, 
whose rise she had witnessed, decline and set one by 
one before her, how often must the thought have 
_ arisen within her of Wordsworth's beautiful lines! — 
“ While I, whose lids from infant slumbers, 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
*‘ Who next shall drop and disappear 
And now she, too, the last of that great line of 
poets who have made the opening of the century 
famous, has departed—‘‘ripe fruit seasonably 
gathered.” ‘Though her fame,” says The Times, 
| ‘tended greatly to draw her into society, her life 
| was passed in retirement. It was pure and moral 
| 
| 
| 


or,” 
‘ 





in the highest degree, and was characterised by the 
most consummate integrity, kindness, and active 
benevolence. She was an instance that poetical 
| genius of a high order may be united to a mind well 
_ regulated, able and willing to execute the ordinary 
| duties of life in an exemplary manner, Gentle and 
"unassuming to all, with an unchangeable simplicity 
‘of manner and of character, she counted many of 
the most celebrated for talent and genius among 
her friends; nor were those who resorted to her 
modest home confined to the natives of this country, 
but many from various parts of Europe, and especi- 
ally from America, sought introductions to one 
whose fame is commensurate with a knowledge of 
English literature.” 


MR. MACREADY. 


On Wednesday evening, an audience, which filled 
Drury Lane from floor to ceiling, assembled to 
witness the last performance of Mr. Macready. 
| Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm upon the oc- 
_casion, and that the actor must have been deeply 
moved by such a tribute of admiration and respect 
is not to be doubted. But those who expected some- 
thing of the glow, which such tributes ey 
elicit from the person on whom are bestowed, 
must have been sorely disappoin for Mr. Mac- 
ready’s farewell address was the most cold and formal 
of which, under similar circumstances, the annals 


of the stage bear record, It was as follows :— 
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Se ae my youth, and stimu- 
to w 

ain position ‘with the genius and talent of those 
artists whose superior excellence I ungrudgingly admitted, 
. That encouragement helped to 


competitors. With the 
our favour seemed to grow; and, undis- 
your opinion, from year to year I 

found friends more closely and thickly clustering around 
me. All I can advance to testify how justly I have appre- 
ciated the patronage thus liberally awarded me is the 
devotion throughout those years of my best enerzies to 
your service. My ambition to establish a theatre, in 
regard to decorum and taste, worthy of our country, and 
to leave in it the plays of our divine Shakspeare fitly illus- 
trated, was frastrated by those whose duty it was, in 
virtue of the trast committed to them, themselves to have 
undertaken the task. But some good seed has yet been 
sown; and in the zeal and creditable productions of 
certain of our present managers we have assurance that 
the corrupt editions and unseemly presentations of past 
days will never be restored, but that the purity of our 
great *s text will henceforward be held on our English 
n the reverence it ever should command. I have 
@ more to say. By some the relation of an actor to 
his audience is considered slight and transient. I do not 
feel it so. The repeated manifestation, under circum- 
stances persona!ly affecting me, of your favourable senti- 
ments towards me, will live with life among my most 
grateful memories; and, because I would not willingly 
abate onc jot in your esteem, I retire with the belief of yet 
unfailing powers, rather than linger on the scene, to sct in 
contrast the feeble style of age with the more vigorons 
exertions of my better years. Words—at least such as I 
mand—are ineffectual to convey my thanks, In 

mu will believe I feel far more than | give 
utterance to. ith sentiments of the deepest gratitude I 
take my leave, bidding you, ladies and gentlemen, in my 
capacity, with regret and most respectfully, 


K 
E 


“ 


Mr. Macready’s retirement from the stage will 
leave a great void. In grasp of conception, and 
force of execution, he has long been without a 
rival among male performers ; and there are at 

resent no signs of kindred power rising above the 
Clee. His cultivated and active intellect, and 
resolute energy, gave a force and unity to all his 
delineations. A vivid conception, not unfre- 
uently questionable for its truth, but always 
clearly marked, was the conspicuous characteristic 
of his performances, and a long experience in his art 
had given him the mastery of all its resources. He 
was always thoroughly in earnest, neither handling 
his own work carelessly, nor allowing those about 
him to do so. And in this he set an example to 
his brothers and sisters in the art which they 
would do well to follow, not merely for the sake of 
their art, but for their own interests. It is to this 
conscientious habit of always doing his best, rather 
than to the ion of genius in its strict sense, 
that we attribute Mr. Macready’s rise in his profes- 
sion. The primary requisite of an actor of the first 
class,—the power of merging himself in the cha- 
racter always appeared to us to be 
— in _ be amy whether it was Richelieu, 
: ing , or Mr. Oakley, Mr. Macready, 
with all his mannerisms and peculiarities, ms 
al eee before us. The demon, by 
which all genius, whether in painting, poetry, or 
acting, is at times possessed, at no time seemed to 
sweep him away upon the wings of inspiration. 
ae picturesque, passionate, and tender he 
be, but never in the highest degree. The 

man was of his emotion ; the actor, 
en ae te alintn creas pha of 


ideal, and especially in the Shakspearian drama— 
dignity of style, and chivalrous courtesy towards 
women. His heroes never rose to ndeur, and 
his love seemed rather that of a man who, while 
he sues, feels that he is conferring a favour, than 
the reverent devotion of the heart in which self is 
forgotten. Where the woman’s dependance upon 
him for support awakened a flattering pride, his 
tenderness was often beautiful and thrilling; but 
we can remember no other instance when his 
deportment to the female characters of the play 
spoke of that graceful and involuntary homage, 
which at all times is fitting, but which in the 

tical drama is indispensable. While, there- 
fore, we think that the claim to the highest rank 
of histrionie power, which has been set up for Mr. 
Macready, will not bear the test of rigid criticism, 
we at the same time feel strongly, that in losing 
him the stage loses one to whom it owes much, and 
who has, during its later years of comparative 
eclipse, helped to keep alive the taste for that 
higher drama which is its saving grace. Let us 
hope, however, that the day is not far distant 
when worthy successors may arise. 


— —— 


VARIETIES. 


The Opera Season. — The programme of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre is full of promise, and the troupe 
appears to be stronger and more likely to prove 
attractive than that of last season ; though we regret 
to see that Belletti, the most efficient of the light 
baritones, is not engaged. Amongst the singers we 
have the charming songstress Sontag, then Alboni, 
who is announced to sing a new opera, composed 
for her specialité by Auber, Caroline Duprez, who is 
to sing with her father, the renowned tenor, and 
Madame Fiorentini, who will give great interest to 
the opening of the house in Auber’s Gustavus. A 
Mdlle. Alaymo, who brings ‘‘ a sensation in Italy” 
with her, is expected to create the like here—nous 
verrons. ‘‘ The best founded hopes” that Meyerbeer 
will come and bring with him the best of his Camp 
de Silesie are expressed: we trust these will not 
prove to be the fallacies of hope. The new opera, by 
Thalberg, to Scribe’s libretto, will be a success, if 
it prove anything like his pianoforte works, because 
it will be sure to have a long run. 

The Royal Italian Opera.—Nothing official has 
yet appeared respecting the rival house, though 
gossip speaks of the activity of the entrepre- 
neur in St. Petersburgh, where his chief ally, 
Mario, is singing, and that the house will open in 
May, with performances every night, and a season 
more brilliant than ever is looked forward to. 

Oratorio of David.—Mr. Horsley’s oratorio, per- 
formed for the first time in London on Monday last, 
is a meritorious work, though not evidencing any 
very distinctive marks of genius. It has a great 
deal of the melody and gracefully flowing accom- 
paniment of the Mendlessohn school, with much 
excellent writing, but it would be improved by 
curtailment. Of all the accomplishments of author 
or artist, the most difficult of acquirement is the 
virtue of suppression. Many of the choruses are 
too long, and the beauty of the opening movement 
is weakened by repetition. There is a charm in 
unity of idea, but it should be preserved in the 
midst of variation. There is much promise of a 
more perfect work, and Mr. Horsley will do well 
to study concentration of feeling and point. The 
Second Part is decidedly an improvement on the 
First. The opening march is very good; the 
chorus, ‘ The Lord is a God of Judgment,’ is a 
sweetly flowing melody ; and a Trio and Quartette 
are el t compositions. The most effective chorus 
in the First Part is the concluding, ‘ Praise ye the 
Lord.’ On the whole, this oratorio, though of un- 
= merit, may be regarded as a worthy effort 
= an English composer in the highest department 














— music. 

_ Mr. '@ Ventriloquism.—The unsophisticated 
Visitors to the metropolis might imagine that the huge 
placards, with the attractive words, ‘‘ Love's Enter- 
tainments,” had reference to some feast of sentiment 
and flow of soul; it is not, however, the tricks of 





the mischievous little blind god that make the sport, 





but deceptions equally bewildering, that whil 


the reason, said to come from a region a]; © away 
a * 
than the heart. However conjure a won 


torturings of voice or illusions of e 
entertaining, amusing, and ha 
often more than can be said of o 
tainments. 

The Marble Arch.—Great efforts are he; 
to get this ornamental gateway finish ad 
new situation, at the Oxford Street entrance Pe 
Hyde Park ; the workmen are kept employed ti] 
late hours and by gaslight, the gates have been 
fixed, and it is expected the whole structure wil] 
be completed very shortly. Whether the dite 
chosen is the best we will not pronounce ; it is cep. 
tainly a good place for it, and better in many 
respects than its former locality. : 

The Passport System.—The fee on Foreign Office 
passports is to be reduced to 7s. 6d., and they are 
now attainable by all who are personally known to 
the foreign secretary or recommended to him, o 
on the application of a London banking firm. This 
seems to be only a partial relief from the incon. 
venience, while the restriction of free passports to 
bankers and the friends of the foreign secretary is 
an injustice to the whole class of professions whow 
members form chartered bodies, to belong to which 
should be a sufficient guarantee for demanding the 
protection of the Government while travelling 
abroad. y 

Printing by Water-power.—A daily paper is 
printed in Boston, U.S., by a machine moved bya 
stream of Chochituate water, introduced into » 
meter of only twenty-four inches square; the fall 
is about 100 feet, and gives a motive force equi 
to three horse power, requiring no attendance, 
and always ready. 

Chinese Library.—The proceeds of the sale of a 
library of Chinese books applied for in Chancery 
the other day by Mr. Waley, before Sir K. Bruce, 
were not from the sale of the books of the wel- 
known Chinese scholar, but from those of a relative, 
the Hon. J. R. Morrison, who also bequeathed bis 
library to University College, where the Morrison 
Collection is. This new legacy has unfortunately 
been sold by the administrator in Hong Kong, i 
ignorance of the Hon. J. R. Morrison’s will. 

The National Gallery.—Three new trustees have 
lately been appointed,-— Lord Overstone, Mr. 
Thomas Baring, and Mr. William Russell. Letw 
hope that this infusion of new blood into the system, 
which has been for some time flagging, will lead to 
some efforts towards forming a gallery that wil 
deserve the name of ‘ national.’ ' 

The British Museum. — The enclosure is n0* 
going on. A granite curb about three feet high abore 
the pavement is being erected, on brick foundations, 
large and deep. The piers for the central gate 
will be very massive, and so will be the iron 
work that will form the inclosure. Our reader 
know that statues are to surmount some of the 
piers. The scaffolding has been put up for raising 
the sculpture which is prepared for the tympan® 
of the portico, so that gradually we may — 
get some life into the exterior of the building. 
decoration of the new western galleries (by #F 
Collman, under Mr. Smirke) is now ney 
pleted, ready for the reception of the Assyrian # 
quities, which are at present just as much 


as if Layard had never lived.—The Builder. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOB THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

8 pm. 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.n:.—Chemical, _—Ct 
Tuesday.— Linnean, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 3 p.m. 

Engineers, 8 p-m.— Pathological, © p.m. 
Wednesday.— Society of Arts, 8 p.m. ss 
Thursd2y.—Zoological, 3 p.m.—Royal, 6) pm 

quaries, 8 p.m. , Murebs® 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Sir R.1 Elta, 

on the Changes of the Alps.)—Botanieal, 5 P 

logical 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m.—Royal Botanic, 3 P* 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. wae a® 
Our concluding notice of Major Edwardes’ pest 1 
Punjab Frontier ’ is unavoidably post 


Delta’s communication is ingenious, but not 
literary interest. 
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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
a Ree of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 


. .; Catalogue, Is. 
du Five. A » is e GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


EW DIORAMA.—GALLERY OF ILLUS. 
N TRATION, 14, Regent Street—OUR NATIVE LAND, or 
England and the Seasons. 2and7 o'clock daily. Admission 1s.; 
stalls, 28. 6d. ; reserved seats, 3s. 


ns 7 

RT-UNION OF LONDON.—In consequence 

ef numerous inquiries, the Council think it necessary to state 

that the pair of Prints, “ The Smile and the Frown,” may be had 

fora subscription of the current year, with a series of outlines, 

snd s chance in the distribution of obtaining the right to select a 
rg ye GEORGE GODWIN, Honorary 
Feb. 20, 1851. LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 


HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoolo- 
gical Society by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, is EXHIBITED 
daily at their Gardens, in the Regent's Park, from 11 to 4 o'Clock, 
Visitors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are recom- 
mended to go early. Admission, Is.; on Mondays, 6d. 


XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES.— 
PARTIES who wish their Advertisements to be classified 
under any of the following heads, are requested to send them to 


the Office immediately :— 
|. Literature and the Fine Arts. | 5. House Agency—Hotels, Ta- 














2. New Inventions. verns, and Lodging-houses. 
8. Agricultural Machines and | 6. Places of Public Amusement. 

Implements. 7. Railway and Steam - Boat 
4. Insurance Offices. Arrangements. 


| 8. Miscellaneous. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Strect, Blackfriars. 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
WO OFFICIAL PLANS, showing the Classi- 


fication and Arrangement of Articles in the Ground-floor 
and in the Galleries of the Building of the Exhibition of 1851, are 
ROW PIRST PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY, in 
THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN FOR MARCH. 
The same Plans may also be had separately, price One Shilling, 
Coloured. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





By post, one Stamp, 


LIAMS and NORGATE’S GERMAN- 


M BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 27. 
NEW BOOKS in General Literature, Science, Theology, and 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


EDWARD J. MILLIKEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


(‘ORPORATION of the AMICABLE SOCIETY 

for a Perpetual Assurance Office. Incorporated by Charter 

of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706.—Office, 50, Fleet Street, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Devon. , Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. 

Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq. | Charles Fiddey, Esq. 








John Barker, Esq. Richard Henry Goolden, M.D. 
Richard Bentley, Esq. James Mountague, Esq. 
Lg Boott, M.D. James Pulman, Esq. 

illiam Chapman, Esq. Rev. John Hume Spry, D.D. 


The Amicable Society is the oldest Institution in existence for 
eranting Assurances on Lives There is no proprietary body, and 
the whole of the profits belong to the assured. Policies are grante? 
either on the principle of an immediate participation in the sur- 
ae capital in case of death, or on the bonus principle. The 
a is appropriated every seventh year, and may be applied to 
Pe eseetion of the future premiums, or surrendered for an imme- 
Me oe of money. Assurances are likewise granted for 
spec ed or fixed sums, at reduced rates of premium, and on every 
contingency depending on the duration of life. : 
THOMAS GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Right Hon. Sir T. FRANKLAN r 
Chairman paght Hon. Sir T. FRANKLAND LEWIS, Bart., M.P., 
yuan; HENRY FREDERIC STEPHENSON, Esq., Deputy. 


n. 
ADVANTAGES — ’ 
MUTUAL system OW 
ms ROLE of the PROFITS divided among the Assured every 


The s , 
Which mts Whee was added to Policies at the last Division, 


wiums paid average Bonus of £62} per Cent. on the Pre- 








EST rates of Premium on the 


The As > 
— Pund exceeds £1,000,000. Income, £180,000 per 


Loans eranted on such 
; P 
For particulars apply to 


ALEXANDER MACDON 
—§, New Rridge Street, Blackfriars. TFALD, iow. 


olicies as are purchasable by the Society. 


ALFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 





Life Assurances 




















Amociation of every description can be effected with this 
re . 
2. Table =o Loess Division of Profits is shown in the follow- 
= a icles of even Years’ stenaee pane Sn Tae oe 
——_2Xt bonus will be declared in July, 1851. 
Age at Durati 
ieee tration Sums Annual | Addition t 
— of Policies. | Assured. | Premium. |Sum Asvured. 
* 7 = £2000 £17 1 8 | £23718 4 
rn ‘ i 5000 133 1010 | 572 8106 
$1 ; - 1009 2% 26 / 113 0 4 
eis ® 5000 | 233.15 0 | 566 13 10 
B ‘ 4 3000 11010 0 | «30715 4 
r+ i ¢ ° 500 466 6 | 52 11 6 
5000 115 12 6 | «656 4 9 
fount’, Maditions, Tf compared with the ums will 
Tange a6 high as 69 per cent. el — - 


J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
_ Established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships. Orricrs,—70, Lombard Street, City; and 47, 
Charing Cross, Westminster. 

DIRECTORS 


Matthias Attwood, Esq Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq 
William Davis, Esq J. Petty Muspratt, Esq 
Richard Fuller, Esq. C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq 


Auditore—Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C.L. 
BONUS 

Notice.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected wpon the Participating Seale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 184 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd July, 1847 :— 








| 


ge | RED is P . er CO ro } 
ae ; Sum | Pa aerere I Arp. | Bonus : — a 
Assured. Assured. Number; Amount added. jmiums paid. | 

; £ | €s d| &€ad £6. d. 

15 3000 6 315 0 0 16416 8 | S2 6 6 

25 5000 7 775.16 8 | 34713 4 | 4416 8 

35 2500 6 431 17 6 183 18 0 4211 8 

45 2000 ! 6 4644 0 0 we 66 UF 37 210 


Annual Pri mium required for the Assurance of £100, for the | 


whole term of life :— 


With Without With 





wos | Without | bhi 
Age. | Profits. Profits Age. Profits | Profits. 
lend | £8. a. £ed | fed 
15 | lll O {| 115 0 10 21810 {| 3.1 & 
20 | 11310 | 119 8 50 409 | 410 7 
30 24 0 210 4 60 ¢ & @:-§ Bye G 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


| RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. Empowered by 
Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. IX. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual 
Premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any time, 
or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when the 
Policy becomes a claim. 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and Debts, 
by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, but gradu 
ally increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’Clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 

Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100, for the 
Whole Term of Life 











ane | Half premium Whole premium 
ge. for seven years after seven years. 
£¢ ¢€ Zs. 4&4 
30 119 23 6 
40 19 2 218 4 
50 Sao’ 45 0 
60 j 3 6 8 613 4 





E. R. FOSTER, Resident Di’ ctor. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon application to 
the various Local Agents, or at the Office, 1, Princes Street, Bank. 


‘THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established 1837.—Empowered by Special Acts 
of Parliament.—62, King William Street, London; and 21, St. 
David Street, Edinburgh. 
Capital, One Million. 
DIRECTORS. 











George Bousfield, Esq. | Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Challis, Esq., Ald. | Thomas Piper, Esq 

Jacob George Cope, Esq. | Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 

John Dixon, Esq. | Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. ' John Wilks, Esq. 

Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 
AUDITORS 

Joseph Dawson, Esq. George Meek, Esq. 


William Hunter, jun., Esq. 

Srecretary—Thomas Price, LL.D 
Actvarr—David Oughton, Esq. 
SoLtrciron—Stephen Walters, Esq. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death. 











25 | 30 | so 40 | 45 
.S. & £ s. d. £s. da. £8. ad. £s. ad. 
116 3 21 5 77 2 215 7 36 0 
The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 

pany :— 


I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex- 
emption from the mutual liabilities of partnership. 

II. Payment of Claims guaranteed by a Capital of One Million. 

In the Life Department.—1l. Assurances are effected on Partici- 
pating and Non-Participating Tables, on Ascending and Descend- 
ing Scales, for short periods, and by Policies payable at the ages of 
65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of death. 

2. Premiums paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, in a limited 
number of payments, in one sum, or on increasing or decreasing 
scales. 

3. Policies on the participating scale immediately interested in 
the profits of the Company. 

4. The age of the assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
being presented. 

5. Policies assigned as security not forfeited by duelling, suicide, 
or the execution of judicial sentences. 

In the Pire Department.—Houses, Furniture, Stock in Trade, 
Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, and Risks of all de- 
scriptions, insured at moderate rates. 

Loans from £100 to £1000 advanced on personal security, and the 
deposit of a life policy to be effected by the borrower. 

A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Sur- 
veyors 


| insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
| £22 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure the same sum, 
| for an annual payment of £19 17s. 6d. 





THE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU- 
. RANCE COMPANY, Esrasuisurp ar Yorx, 1824, anp 
EMroweReED BY Act oF Panuiament.—Capirat £500,000 
TRUSTEES, 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park 
G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York 
Bankere— Messrs. Swann, Croven, and Co., York 
Actuary and Sec.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York 
The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for insuring £100 


Age aAMaLE. | A FEMALE {| Age A MALE. | A FRMALE 
next _ a5 MM next | 
birth birth-! 


day. Whole Life Premiums. day. } Whole Life Premiums 





i £ed Ss 4 £esd &: 4.4 
wo | 176 1s é¢i a! sn 6 3 3 2 
is; 4). 170 i 8 419 313 3 
16 | lll 8 1 8 10 53 411 6 42 6 
20 lu 4 lll 6 56 5 40 doo 
23 117 0 113 8 60 6 6 0 512 6 
26 2 0 3 116 2 63 7 40 6 8 6 
*30 2 5 0 119 9 66 8 40 710 8 
33 238i 38:88 i lw 0 4 9 7 6 
36 213 0 264 | 73 1116 2 nm = 
40 219 9 212 0 || 6 13 i 98 
43 | om 8 i Ba 8 2 @ 15 12 lo 


* Examris.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 





Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents 

FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments have 
been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 

MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London 


cry OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
: SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 











Actuary—G. J. Fannancer, Esq., F.1.A. F 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, ; 
&c.,may be obtained from FE. F. LEEKS, Srecrerrany 
( ‘EOLOGY.-—Persons wishing to become ac- : 
quainted with this interesting branch of Science, will find 


their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec- 
tions, which can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas cach, arranged and sold by Mr. Tennant, (Mineralogist to 
Her Majesty,) 149, Strand, London, 

A Collection for Pive Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, containing 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany 
Cabinet with five trays, viz. :— 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Caleedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tour- 
maline, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

METALLIC ORES :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-s'ate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

FOSSILS from the Liandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and Crag Formations, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated by 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, &c 








I pECOR ATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. Freprrick 

SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco- 
rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the Metro 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architects in particular, that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI- 
JEVAL, or MODERN STYLES. 

Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 


NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS., 2 
if EAL AND SON have erected some extensive 


Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description of 
Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manufac. 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedstes ds of 
every shape and pattern ; and in wooden Bedsteads their Rooms 
are sufficiently extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead that ismade. They have also a general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding. 
Without attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be | mee os on the same principle 
by which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha- 
racter, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted. 

Heal and Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, (o te the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, London. 


fy L O O R Cc LOT # S 
Rest quality, warranted . . 2. 6d. per sq. yd. 
Persian Turkey pattern. . 2s. 9d. ~ 
Common Floor Cloth S- ¢ 9 a ae is 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING. 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 32s 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 582. NEW OXFORD STREET. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the &: 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services, at four gu 
cach, cash —250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








MR. RUSKIN’S NEW WORK. 





On the 7th instant will appear, 


THE STONES 


VOLUME THE FIRST — 


OF VENICE. 


THE FOUNDATIONS. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE,” “ MODERN PAINTERS,” ETC. 
Imperial 8vo, with Twenty-one Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price Two Guineas, in embossed cloth. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER 


AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





LONDON CRAMMED AND 


MANCHESTER DESERTED. 





See No. Il., price 1s., 


18 


oR, 


published this day, of 


5 | 


THE 


ADVENTURES OF MR. & MRS. SANDBOYS, 


THRIR SON AND DAUGHTER, 


WHO CAME UP TO TOWN TO 


“ENJOY THEMSELVES,” AND 


SEE THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
BY HENRY MAYHEW, 


AUTHOR OF “ THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE,” 


AND GEORGE 


CRUIKSHANK. 





LONDON: DAVID BOGUE, 8, FLEET STREET. 





ARCHBISHOP SPOTTISWOODE’S HISTORY. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 


HEstorY OF THE CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 


beginning the Year of our Lord 203, and continued to the 
End of the Reign of King James VI. By the Right Rey. JOHN 


&POTTISWOODE, Archbishop of St. Andrews, and Lord Chancellor | 


of Seotiand. Reprinted from the MS. prepared by the Archbishop 
himself for the press in 1639, and containing his latest improve- 
ments. With Biographical Sketch and Notes, by the Right Rey. 
M. Ruserit, LL.D. and D.C.L. 

*.” An Excellent Index to the whole Work is also given. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


SOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Now ready, Vol. IV., price £1 16s. cloth boards, 


OLS. L., II., and III., Price £1 19s. 6d. each, 
nom cloth boards, and cases for binding the Vols. always on 


*.* Subscribers who may desire to complete their copies can do 
so from the stock of the Second Edition at Re-Issue price. 





To be had of Mrs. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, and of all | 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of Robert Stephenson, 
inventor of the Railway Tubular Bridge, 


‘Y BAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 


ART for 1851: exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of Science 
and the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of the “Arcana of 


; David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





POPULAR ACCOUNT OF BRITISH ART, MANUFACTURES, ' 


One large naam, oft pare Wik 

ume, 4to, . 87 1 pl 3 
Exhibiting nearly 700 machines. ‘Price Pnmag! seedy Smaeey b 
«NCYCLOPZEDIA of BRITISH ARTS, MANU- 
Piety, a avo and MACHINERY. By PETER KARLOW, 


Professor at the Royal Mili Academy, Woolwich. 
on the Princi te of amen. 


ples and Economy 
correct view of the Processes by which our Manu- 


F.R.8., 
With a 
BABBAGE, M.A., F.R.S. 


Empire 





On Monday, March 3, will be published in ’ . 64. 
I L * N > ee 
BY A TRAVELLER. 

Richard Bentley, New Bertie on-street. 





contents of the February Part, now ready, are—Ridiculou 
STANLEY Ee CRN ATEALIE, THE LIFE OF BISHOP Foogle—Tim Bobbin—Pride of Birth, an American Story—The 
, oe UNJARB, &e. &e. copies of won the Curtain—A Soldier's Recollections—Riographic 
war good — added to Mudie’s Select as Sketch of Augustin Thierry—Associations of French Workmen— 
Subscribers at Annum may require them. Jane , & Tale—Taciturnity—The Town Library, a Tale, 
Charles Edward Mudie, , Upper King rt, Blo ary-square. | by Sitverpen, Parts 1 and 2; complete in 3 Parts—John Clare, the 
Now ready, Part 1 £1 is., Dedicated by Permission to Northamptonshire Poet—The American Almanac—Six Adven- 
the Lord Ward. turers—The Inner Life—Walks up the Rhine—A Lesson for Little 
RECOLLECTI NS OF A TOUR IN THE Ones— Diamond Dust—Also thirteen Poems by the Editor. 
IONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, and CON x —Office, 3, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, where the whole of the 
HENRY COOK. her of “tae ted back numbers, parts, and volumes, are on sale. 

Work will be in Six Parts, each Part Just published, 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 
Five Views, ry , and the portion of Letter-press REECE at the END of TWENTY-THREE 
oy EC Work YEARS’ PROTECTION. By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE 
Complete . . £6 G. P.R.8. . 

Publishing by Thomas M'Lean, 26, Haymarket. 





attained to their t state of pre-eminence, with 
Effects on the Population, Wealth, 


J. 3, Griffin and Co. Glasgow: R. Griffin and Co. _ 


N 
NOTICE. — THE ‘STONES oF VENICE, 


Published this day, 12mo, clot 


h, 
‘PSHE DIALECT and FOLK-LORE OF NORTH- 


AMPTONSHIRE. A Glossary of Northamptonshire Pro- 
vincialisms, Collection of Fairy Legends, Popular Superstitions, 
| Ancient Customs, Proverbs, &c. By THOMAS STERNBERG. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 


| ~ This day is published, Part I., ito, price 1s. 
| PLLUSTRATIONS of MEDLEVAL COSTUME 
| in ENGLAND, collected from MSS. in the British Museum, 
| Bibliothéque de Paris, &c. By 8. A. DAY, and B. DINES. To be 
| completed in Six Monthly Parts. 

| London: T. Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 








Just published, price 1s. 
TOTES on a MAP of the WORLD. Fasci- 
culusI. On the CONFIGURATION of CONTINENTS. By 


GEORGE SMITH BRENT, F.R.G.S., &c. Being a View of the 
| Distribution of the Land on the Surface of the Globe, and an 
attempt to apply Principles of Classification to Physical Geo- 
graphy. 
| Pee A beautiful analogy in geographical confirmation, recently 
pointed out by an ingenious writer.” —Sun. 
London: T. Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


Price Is., pp. 128. 
/(YRIME AND PUNISHMENT; or, the QUES- 


TION, How should we Treat our CRIMINALS? Practically 
| considered by R. HOVENDEN. 
| _ For some of the opinions of the Press of this Pamphlet, see the 
Weekly Chronicle, January 20, 1850, Weekly Dispatch, March 31, 
Eelectic Review, March, Atheneum June 4, and an claborate review 
of its prineiple in the Economist, March 2. 
Also, by the same Author, price 2s., cloth, 
v AJ ‘ » 
A TRACT of FUTURE TIMES; or, the Reflec- 
tions of Posterity on the Excitement, Hypocrisy, and Idolatry of 
the Nineteenth Century. See Literary Gazette of the 8th ult. 
London: C. Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate Street Within, and all 
Booksellers. . 


' 











Just published, in &vo, cloth lettered, price 3s. 
| NTERVOUS AFFECTIONS; being a few Obser- 


vations on Nervous Disorders, the result of extensive expe- 
rience in the treatment of these diseases ; with some Remarks on 
the Use and Abuse of Hydropathy. By RICHARD DAWSON, 
M.D., Extra Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 

London: Aylott and Jones. 


Just published, price 5s. 
A Poem, in Six Books, &c. &c, 


HENRY STEBBING, D.D., F_R.S. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


LIZX_ COOK'S JOURNAL.—The principal 
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PERIODICALS FOR MARCH. 
ENNY MAPS. Part 8. Containing By 
pean Turkey and Greece, North Africa (» a 
Prussia, &c. Ina Wrapper. Price > a, ape 


4$d. plain, or Sha. colon 
THE DALTONS ; or, Three Roads in Life 5 
CHARLES LEVER. No. 11. Price ls. Mlustrateg by Pity 7 


THE BARONIAL HALLS. No. 12, 


2s. 6d. Re-issue in super-royal 4to. 


THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN Ayp MANT. 


FACTURES. No. 25. Price ls. Containing tw FAR: 
detailing the classification and arrangement of artieny ram 
Great Exhibition. Coes i the 


WORKS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTOx 


Prics 


Rart. Cheap Edition. Part 44. Price 7d. (yj : 
Part 5). ‘ght and Moming 

BECK’S FLORIST AND GARDEN yp 
CELLANY. No. 39. Price ls. With a coloured j toga 
woodcuts. Ca Mlustration aad 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, No, 39 
Price 38. 6d. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Bu. 

AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, No, 110. Pris 
= Tondon: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. LV., for March, now ready 
price 1s. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth, containing ts 


HE WANDERER AND HIS HOME; being 


a continuation of “ Memoirs of My Youth.” By 4 DE 
LAMARTINE. : 


Also, in the above Series, by the same Author, 
1. MEMOIRS OF MY YOUTH. 
2. PICTURES OF THE FIRST FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 
3. GENEVIEVE. Translated by Mary Howm, 


Simms and M‘Intyre, London and Belfast ; sold by all Book- 
sellers, and at every railway station. 








“WE THAT TILLETH HIS LAND SHALL BE SATISFIED WITH BBEad 


Just published, price 4d. each, 
ATECHISMS of GARDENING and COTTAGE 


FARMING. The principles on which sMatt porttoss 
LAND can be cultivated to the best advantage, are laid down with 
great care and plainness, in these cheap and useful little books 
They are admirably adapted for distribution in Rural Districts. 
*," The Cultivation of FLAX is explained in Cottage Gardening 


THE MAGAZINE FOR ALL. 
Now ready for March, 


HE FAMILY ECONOMIST. — Contems: 
“ Little Things.’’—Neighbour’s Quarrels—On Constipatio- 
Coffee-Drinkers Beware !—Shancen, the Irish Orphan. Part} 
On Taking a House—Stimulation—New Wants.—Poerny: Whe 
is my Neighbour?—A Musical Genius—On the Management 
Favourite Window Plants.—Rvrat Economy: On the Beonomy 
of Manures.—Varietiss: The Office Hunter—Water for Childres 
—Peace and War—The Proper Use of the Tongue—Parsimony a 
Economy.—Tue Corner. % 
Price a Penny a Month, a Shilling a Year. 
VOLUMES FOR ALL a , 
HE FAMILY ECONOMIST. Vols. L, IL, ani 
IIl. 1s. 6d. Half-bound, cloth; 1s. Paper Wrapper. 


These Volumes contain an immense mass of useful aa 
interesting matter relative to Domestic and Rural Economy. 


N ONTHLY STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Just published, price 3d. 
THE BOY AND THE BOOK. 
Already published, Tue Sea-Kixos, MapgLAtNe Tcue AND 52 
Burnp Brotuer, and Tur Youn@ EMIGRANTS. ite 
These beautiful Stories are among the best and cheapest 
for young people published. They are lively, interesting, -_ 
tive, and moral. Each story is illustrated with well-executed 
ravings. 
° A New Story on the First of every Month. 
Iondon: Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row, and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Second Edition, now ready, price 3s. 64. 
HE NUPTIALS OF" BARCELONA. ATi 
of Priestly Frailty and Spanish Tyranny. By pet NBas 
“ Considering the temper excited by the recent pop remes, 
it is not surprising that this work has reached a 
—Weekly Chronicle. 





eat 4 
“Tt abounds with rich and glowing descriptions, not unBils 
with the most touching pathos." —Court avab oy al 
“Clever, spirited, and intercsting."—Colonial Jou : 
“ Contains passages of very high merit. —— . a 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Condul 
TT Rm. Adal 
COMPLETION OF THE CHEAP ISSUE OF D 
CLARKE’S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
In Six Volumes, imperial 8vo, price £3 3s. a 
Pal v 
\ ESSRS, WILLIAM TEGG AND sas — > 
4! fully apprize the public, that the -~—~* aed 
Clarke’s Commentary is published this day. A . 
also reprinted ; and perfect sets may now be - 
To meet the wishes of many of the Lage poy bled to 
has been made, by which the Publishers will be e 
this valuable Commentary, (6 vols. imp. 8¥0,/ 
styles of binding at the prices affixed :-— 
Half Morocco, marble edges. «+ ++ * 
Calf, half extra, marble edges .. ++ * 
Antique Calf, bevelled boards .. ++ ** 
Morocco, giltedges .. +» ++ ** 


Morocco extra, gilt edges .- -- s 
Specimens of the Binding may be seen = 
At these prices, any party sending a Pos 
to Messrs. William Tegg and Co., will be supplied 
which will be carefully packed, and duly forward casriog® 
London: William Tegg and Co., + Street, “"" 


Henrie 5, 








London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 5, 
Covent Garden, in the county of Mid 4 
Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, ae 
Covent Garden, aforesaid); and publist 5 ‘eoriees 
of Messrs. REEVE and BENHAM, No.» 





London: John Rodwell, 4¢, New Bond Street. 





Covent Garden.—Saturday, March }, 1 
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